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FARMERS’ INSTITUTE WORK IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


F. W. TAYLOR, SECRETARY 


THE 


On Friday, March 13, 1896, there met, pursuant to a call by 
Supt McKerrow of the Wisconsin farmers’ institutes, repre- 
sentatives from six different states. This meeting was called 


that the institute workers might have an opportunity to com- 
pare notes, and if 
it seemed desira- 
ble, perfect an in- 
ternational organi- 
zation for mutual 
advantage in car- 
rying on the work. 
The information 
gained by every 


attendance 

question 
hat a vast amount 
of good would come 
from a permanent 
organization, which 
annu- 
ally for the discus- 


one in 


left no 


should meet 


ef 
N 4 ow 
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sion of topics re- fe 
lating to institutes. 
At the close of the 
meeting the organ- 
made, 


x PON YE 
SOT ZINS 
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ization 
the idea being to 
have it as simple 
as possible that it 
might not 
burdensome 


was 


be more 
than 
was consistent with 
the work. The name 
‘*In- 


ternational Associ- 


chosen was 











Farmers’ 
InstituteWorkers. ’’ 
The officers were 
limited to three, 
the election result- 
ing in the selection 
of the following: 
President, O. C., 
Gregg of Minneap- 
Minn; vice 
president, George 
McKerrow of Madi- 


son, Wisconsin: sec- 


ation of 


» 
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\ 
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olis, 


retary-treasurer, F. 
W. Taylor of Lin- 
Neb. Chica- 
SO WAS selected as 
the place for hold- 
ing the next meet- 
ing, the time being 
left to the exec- 
utive committee, 
which is composed 


coln, 


LEADERS 


perintendent Wisconsin institutes. 
superintendent Nebraska institutes. 
6. John Hamilton of Pa. 


For Week Ending July 18, 1896 





IN THE FARMERS’ 


1. O. C. Gregg of Lynd, Minnesota, president international association of institute work- 
2. George McKerrow, vice president, and su- 
3. F. W. Taylor of Lincoln, Neb, secretary treasurer, and 
4. W. W. Miller of Ohio. 
7. Kenyon L. Butterfield of Mich. 


ers and superintendent Minnesota institutes. 


at the coming meeting every effort 
will be made to have present representatives from 
as many states as possible, in which institutes are held. 
Those who attend will be expected to bring in anything which 
would be of interest regarding the work in their own state, that 
might be applied in others to advantage. The work is so recent 
and has grown up under so many different surroundings that 
no two states have followed out the same plan. This makes it 
particularly desirable that the details of the work in each state 
be brought together in order that the advantages and disad- 
vantages of each 
may be thoroughly 
examined and the 
best methods se- 
lected. There can 
be no doubt that 
farmers’ institutes 
are a fixture and 
that practically ev- 
ery state in the 
Union will . very 
soon, if it is. not 
now so doing, have 
the problem to set- 
tle of how best 
to conduct them. 
Those just begin- 
ing the work can 
gain an immense 
amount of advan- 
tage by availing 
themselves of the 
experience of those 
who first undertook 
institute organiza- 
tion. Itseems that 
there can be no 
doubt that such an 


of the three officers. 














organization was 

needed and that it 
Yo) 2< te: . a is only a question 
LA) as if those who may 


Ne A/a} a, a won avail themselves of 
Se it will do so. At 
the meeting to be 
held in the au- 
tumn, papers will 
be presented by 
some of the best 
known and _ strong- 
est workers in the 
United States and 
Canada. Programs 
will be issued a rea- 
sonable time in ad- 
vance, which may 
be had upon ap- 
plication to the sec- 
retary. The sym- 
posium of methods 
presented herewith 
cannot fail to be 
extremely interest- 
ing and helpful. 


INSTITUTE CAMPAIGN 


5. R. A. E. Leach of Manitoba. 
8. B. Walker McKeen of Me. 


















[2] FARMERS 


THE WISCONSIN SYSTEM 


GEORGE M’KERROW, SUPERINTENDENT 


The first state system was inaugurated in 1885 and $5000 was 
appropriated for holding institutes. The work is under the 
direction of the regents of the state university and in direct 
charge of a superintendent. During the first two years an 
average of 44 two-day meetings were held. During the next 
seven years, with an appropriation of $12,000 annually, an aver- 
age of 70 two-day meetings were held. During the season of 
1895-96, 106 winter meetings were held, including a three days’ 
round-up, and 10 summer meetings in June, with 11 cooking 
schools held in connection with the winter meeting—a total of 
127 meetings. Fifty thousand copies of a bulletin reporting 
these institutes were issued. 

In locating meetings, brief notices are sent to the state 
press early in the year, stating that requests for institutes should 
besentin. In answer to such requests, blank petitions obligat- 
ing all who sign them to take an active part in the organiza- 
tion of the work, are forwarded for signatures. When returned 
they are placed on file, and about October 1 the list is gone over 
by the superintendent, institutes located and recommended to 
the farm committee of the university regents. In making these 
selections the superintendent keeps in mind, first, the places 
where help is most needed; second, to so place the ineetirigs that 
all parts of the state will be reached; third, places where in- 
stitutes have never been held; fourth, to give each county at 
least one meeting, and fifth, to favor those points most anxious 
for an institute. 

When this list is sanctioned by the farm committee, a brief 
circular letter is sent to the local and agricultural press, calling 
attention to the appointment. About six weeks before the 
date of the meeting, a circular letter is to each locality, 
azain calling attention to the necessity of local preparation for 
the institute. I'woor three weeks later 100 posters are forward- 
ed to the local committee, business men, farmers and all 
oftices within a radius of 15 miles. About three weeks before 
the meeting, 300 programs are distributed in a similar manner. 
In many of the larger towns, an institute midwinter fair attach- 
Premiums are offered 


sent 


r0Ost- 


ment is gotten up by the business men. 
by the merchants for the best exhibits of farm products, ete. 
Four or five regular workers are in attendance at each 
meeting, two or three local farmers and two or three wives or 
daughters are selected to read papers, provided they can be pre- 
vailed upon to do so, but in many localities they prefer to 
have our workers open the discussion. Subjects are chosen 
with regard to the section in which the meeting is held. In 
a sandy district, clover, corn and live stock are 
treated; in a clay region, small grains, corn, clover and dairy- 
production, fertiliz- 


potatoes, 


ing; if near large cities, gardening, milk 
ing and drainage, with road building for all sections. 

It is our aim to make these institutes very practical, and 
therefore in selecting workers practical farmers are chosen. 
These have been successful in particular lines and are able to 
present principles underlying their methods in a concise, plain 
and practical manner. During the past season we had five 
regular institute corps, consisting of a conductor and a regular 
assistant. Both of these must be good presiding oflicers, 
thoroughly posted on the whole range of topics to be discussed. 
In pairing these men it is desirable to have them cover as 
wide a range of subjects as possible. If one isa dairyman and 
swine feeder, then the other should be a horseman, sheep breed- 
er or poultry fancier. If one is successful with corn or potatoes, 
the other should be in small grains and clover. We have a 
dairy specialist, a horse specialist, a cattle specialist and sey- 
eral horticulturists. The institutes are conducted on the plan 
of a school and conference. The workers open the discussion 
in a brief talk not to exceed 20 minutes. After this, 30 or 40 
minutes are devoted to asking questions and answering them, 
with brief experiences of farmers present. Much depends upon 
the conductor in directing these discussions. He must make 
the farmers feel perfectly at home so they will ask questions 
freely, must rule out all talk not bearing upon the question, 
and cut off all long-winded speakers. 

We strongly advise the organization of farmers’ clubs, 
which shall meet at stated intervals and discuss questions re- 
lated to their business. Each conductor is furnished with blank 
reports, which are to be filled out for each meeting he holds. 
These reports note the number in attendance, the success of 
the local committee on arrangements, leading industries in the 
surrounding country, condition of roads, soils, value of farm 


INSTITUTES 


IN THE WEST 
lands, and the names and addresses of several of the most prom- 
inent farmers. The aggregate attendance during 1895-6 was 
more than 50,000. The bulletins are distributed at the institute 
meetings, through butter and cheese factories, and to any one 
who will promise to see that they reach farmers’ families. Many 
hundred are sent outside the state. The total expense in 
printing this bulletin is between $5000 and $6000. Yet it is so 
popular that most readers consider it worth twice the cost. 
The institute system is in a certain sense a university ex- 
tension. While a few farmers think this method may result in 
the institutes becoming too scientific, I think the great major- 
ity are very well satisfied with the plan. It is sufficiently 
close to the university to keep its management free from poli- 
tics, which might creep in if managed by a state board under 
direct control of the party in power. There is 
opinion outside the state that the system is too much centraliz- 
ed, but to offset this objection it is possible under this system to 
plan the meetings, assign conductors, regular workers, ete, 
with a saving of time and labor. It also enables us to hold 
the annual round-up and publish a bulletin. It is the aim of 
the management to keep the institutes near the people and as 
much in accordance with their wishes as without 
impairing the efliciency of the system. 
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THE PLAN SO SUCCESSFUL IN MINNESOTA 


0. C. GREGG, SUPERINTENDENT 


institutes in Minnesota are under the control of a 
] 
i 


Farmers’ 


tural college and 


board composed of three regents of the agricu 
the presidents of the state agricultural, horticultural and dairy 
2% superintendent. An 


societies. They are in direct charge of 
annual appropriation of $13,500 is set aside by t 
lature for the purpose. The system is unique in that 
location of the institutes, etc, is entirely in the hands of 
superintendent, and that the whole program is presented 

institute corps without the aid of local talent. A capable 


worker for each department is provided, such 


1 
i 


++ 
ic SBl«alle ip ise 


asan expert 
man, a2 poultryman, astock raiser, a horseman, a lectt 


ing, etc. The program presented at each session i 
regard to the special needs of the locality in which t 
held. The superintendent presides at the} 
long experience has learned to constantly 
and give it what it wants. If the subject being 

not creating suflicient interest, he changes the programa 
on another speaker, and if the speaker is 
tions the superintendent extends his time. 
talent available and goes with his workers from place t 
usually retaining the same speakers during 
The institute is therefore, in a sense, a tr 
there are several specialists at each meeting, the work iss 


watch 


nd puts 


many 


asked ques- 


Ile secures the best 
ti? 


} 
the entire 


iveling school, and < 


and enthusiastic. 

In the early stages of the work, much attention was given 
to getting an audience, as there was considerable prejudice and 
indifference to fight against. The country press has always been 
friendly and the papers are sent, in advance, interesting items 
concerning the coming meeting, notes from institutes just held, 
that will be useful in getting farmers together. 
An advance agent looks after the advertising. Then it is the 
rule to give away the annual at the _ first When an 
audience is secured at the outset itis usually possible to hold it 
throughout the institute. It was sometimes found necessary, in 
the earlier days of the work, to erect platforms in the towns 
and publicly judge eattle and horses placed thereon, discussing 
their merits and demerits. Dr Currier, who is an expert horse 
trainer, did much to attract audiences by giving exhibitions in 
taming and educating vicious After these public ex- 
hibitions the people adjourned to the hall and took up work 
on the platform. 

The next point was to hold an audience. Crayon outlines 
made on common muslin were found valuable. These were 
prepared to illustrate every branch of farming---methods of 
pruning and planting trees, best form of dairy or beef cattle, 
best types of hogs, convenient farm buildings, etc. In addition 
to the outlines, models of agricultural implements, barns, 
farm houses, etc, were found to be valuable adjuncts to an ad- 
They must be considered of secondary importance only, 
The institute worker must be 
tact, then be perfectly 


and anything 


session. 


horses. 


dress, 
but they should not be omitted. 
the chief force. He must first have 
familiar with the subject in hand. He must be quick to use 
illustrations and have the ability to vary his illustrations to 
suit circumstances. If he has natural humor, so much the bet- 
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must never be meeting always 


forced. Let the 
] 


yexin promptly, and what is equally as important, let it 


1 
Ciose 





rom 
pr ' Strive to have the first session a good one, for all 
following ones will in a measure depend on the first. 
structing an audience the first point is to attract atten- 
Talk about a picture, hold up a model, tell a humorous 
story, or do anything that will first attract, then interest. The 
must give his instructions in such a way as to convince 
nce that he is perfectly familiar with his topic. He 
must excite enthusiasm by being enthusiastic himself. Insti- 
3s aggressive. It is a warfare against old methods, 
pre) lices, ignorance, and in the very nature of the case it 
,ot work. In order to give permanent instruction, do 
no ) e institute room. Visit the fields, the stables, 
W : iterested. 
THE OHIO SYSTEM 
. W. W. MILLER, SECRETARY 
Farmers’ institutes have been held under the auspices 
of the Ohio state board of agriculture since 1880. For 10 
vears they were conducted by the board and the expenses were 
borne by an appropriation from state fair and other receipts, 
In 1890 a general institute 


THE CENTRAL 
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educated farmers, well equipped for the service. Many insti- 
tute meetings are held independent of the state board by so- 
cieties that are organized under the law of the state, but which 
do not receive state or county aid. It is the policy of the 
board to encourage the holding of meetings in different parts 
of the various counties of the state so as to be an aid and as- 
i e to the farmers of as many localities as can be reached 
50 independent. insti- 
tute meetings are held each year, so that under the law of 1890 
been held an average of 200 institute meet- 


by this work In the neighborhood of 





THE MICHIGAN 


KENYON L. BI 


IDEA 


ITERFIELD, SUPERINTENDENT 


Institute work was started in 1876, by the state board of 
faculty of the agricultural college, and for 20 
institutes have been held under the same system, with a 
from the The present law was 
passed in 1895 and appropriates $5,000 each year to hold an in- 


agriculture and 
years 
state. 


smal] 


appropriation 


stitute in any county desiring one. During the winter of 
°95-'96, 68 institutes were held in as many counties. To se- 


formed a county institute 
society, with the usual 


cure an institute there must be 





enacted by the 
which 
the holding 
institutes in 


general assembly, 
provided for 
of farmers 


counties of the 


ali iit 
state desiring them, under 
the general management of 
the state board of agri- 
culture. For the purpose 
of defraying tHe expenses 
of these institutes, the law 
provided for a per capita 
allowance of, five mills, but 
in no case to exceed $200 
a county, to be made from 
the several counties of the 
state; two mills to go to 
board of agri- 
culture for the payment of 


the state 


per diem and expenses of 
lecturers, and three mills 
for the legiti- 
mate expenses of the local 


payment of 
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During the last six years 
conducted 


institutes in 87 


the board has 
farmers’ 


A PIAZZA EMBOWERED 


Should be a feature of 


counties, out of 88 in the 
holding in the neigh- 
borhood of 150 r 
per annum. This two mills 
per capita has produced a 
about 
per annum, which has all 
been used for the payment 


4 | 
oft ti 


state, 


meetings 


revenue of $5, 300 


1e state board’s share of the expenses of institutes, and 
the number held has been regulated by the amount of money 
board for this purpose. The _ local 
these societies have been somewhat greater than 
that borne by the state board of agriculture, but not materi- 


at the disposal of the 


expenses of 


1 


91] 
ail 


SO. 

The state board of agriculture fixes the time and place 
and assigns the speakers for these farmers’ institutes, and the 
local committees prepare programs and make all arrangements 
for conducting the meetings, so that the control and man- 
hands of the executive 
committees of the local societies, but all are under the general 
rules established by the state board of agriculture. Recently 


agement of the meetings are in the 


the institute law of the state was amended so that the board 
will receive three mills per capita as against two mills under 
the law of 1890. This will enable it to hold 50 per cent more 


meetings during the institute season, which runs from the be- 
ginning of December to the close of February each winter. 
The board has on its list of speakers the names of 35 of the 
most prominent agriculturists in the state. Five of these are 
professors in the Ohio state university, five are connected with 
the state experiment station, and the remainder are intelligent 





IN VINES AND FLOWERS 


every’ farm and village home. 
a wide variety, but even when winter is extreme a great many hardy and beauti- 
ful vines, shrubs and plants are available, while about the piazza is a good place 
to keep palms, English ivy and other house plants in summer. 
make so beautiful the piazza illustrated herewith, engraved direct from a photo- 
graph, are easily within reach of the poorest—sweet scented honeysuckle, wis- 
taria and clematis vines, with some pretty hanging baskets, bedding plants, etc. 


officers and a vice presi- 
dent from each township. 
The immediate charge of 
the work is in the hands 
of a superintendent of in- 
stitutes appointed by the 
state board of agriculture, 
which board has charge of 
the institute fund. 

The superintendent con- 
fers with the officers of the 
county society and desig- 
nates the time and place 
of meeting, the speakers 
who shall attend and the 
topics to be discussed. 
The program is then filled 
out by the local secretary, 
the law requiring that local 
speakers shall occupy half 
the time... The county so- 
ciety prints the program, 
does all the advertising 
and furnishes the hall. 








The state furnishes the 
speakers, with expenses 
paid. The institute con- 


tinues two days of three 
sessions each. The num- 
ber of state workers varies 
from three to six at an in- 
stitute, each appearing not 
more than twice and often 
but once upon the pro- 
gram. The speakers talk 
not over half an hour, the remainder of the hour being devoted 
to asking and answering questions. Institutes are held in 
series, a corps of six or seven men holding a series of eight 
meetings in two weeks, the meetings, of course, overlapping 
and most of the workers spending but a day in a place. Each 
institute has a state speaker, who acts as conductor, but in prac- 
tice the president of the county institute usually presides. 

The leading features of our system are: Institute societies 
which hold a number of besides the regular insti- 
tute; the local development induced by requiring local speak- 
ers to appear on the program; the round-up meeting and the 
printing of a bulletin; the long institute or a four days’ meet- 
ing, the speakers being state workers entirely, each of whom 
gives a lecture at the same hour each day, covering some one 
phase of a topic, as a talk on horticulture at 10 am daily; 
woman’s work, Mrs Mary A. Mayo conducting a woman’s ses- 
sion one afternoon of each institute for women exclusively. 
This latter has proved one of the most popular features of our 
work and will probably be extended. A few cooking schools 
were also conducted in connection with institutes. These cook- 
ing schools and other features of special interest to women are 
to be made more of in future. 


Mild climates permit of 


The plants that 


meetings 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA SYSTEM 


JOHN HAMILTON, DIRECTOR OF INSTITUTES 


The first institutes held in this state were under the con- 
trol of the state board of agriculture. This board was com- 
posed of one member from each county, together with three 


appointees of the governor and six ex-officio members. The 
number of institutes held in 1886 was six. Since then it has 


increased annually, until this last year it reached 160. Most of 
these were of two days’ duration, and each institute was made 
up of five sessions, beginning usually in the afternoon of the 
first day, and closing with the evening session of the second. 
The work up until the winter of 1895-6 was under the exclu- 
sive management of the members of the state board. Appro- 
priations from time to time by the state legislature were dis- 
tributed pro rata among these members, and the various sums 
so distributed were expended by the local member, and all ex- 
penses connected with the institute were paid out of this fund, 
which had been appropriated to each county. A report was 
made at the close of the season to the secretary of the state 
board, at Harrisburg, giving a detailed account of the various 
purposes for which the expenditures were made. 

The legislature at its session in the winter of 1895, organ- 
ized a Department of Agriculture for the commonwealth, and 
consolidated the various divisions of the work into a single 
department. The institute work was placed in charge of the 
deputy secretary of agriculture, who was to be also director of 
institutes. The act declares that ‘‘it shall be the duty of the 
director of institutes to arrange them in such manner as to 
time and places of holding the same, as to secure the greatest 
economy and efliciency of service, and to this end he shall, in 
each county where such institutes are to be held, confer and 
advise with the local member of the state board of agriculture, 
together with the representatives duly appointed by each coun- 
ty agricultural, horticultural or other like organization, with 
reference to the appointment of and other local ar- 
A separate appropriation of $7500 was made for 


speakers 
rangements. ”’ 
the expenses of the institute work for the year. 

It has been the practice to publish, in pamphlet form, a list 
of those who were willing to take part as lecturers in the insti- 
tute work, together with the subjects that each was willing to 
discuss. From this list were selected persons to report in cer- 
tain counties. 
were paid, and in others a slight compensation for services was 
allowed. During the past season the institutes were arranged 
so as to come in consecutive order, and by this means the travel- 
ing expenses of the lecturers were reduced to a minimum. 
The first institutes were held in the latter part of October, and 
the work was continued without intermission until April 4. 
During most of this time there were two sets of lecturers in the 
field, and two sets of institutes being conducted simultane- 
ously. It has been found that there are inconveniences in con- 
tinuing the work so late into the spring, and during the coming 
season it is expected that we will be able to close up our insti- 
tutes by the middle of March. <A certain proportion of the 
funds received from the state is distributed to the various 
counties to be used for local purposes, such as advertising, 
printing programs, rent of halls, hotel bills and traveling 
expenses of local speakers, etc, and the remainder of the fund 
is retained for the purpose of paying the expenses of the lec- 
turers provided by the state. Last winter four regular lecturers 
were on the force, and at times five and six. Our experience 
has convinced us that about two capable lecturers, provided by 
the state, are suflicient for carrying on any institute, wherever 
local help of efficient character can be secured. The purpose 
of the department is to develop local talent in the various dis- 
tricts in the state, and we have found that the best method to 
accomplish this is to limit the amount of outside aid to about 
two persons. There are 67 counties in our state, varying 
greatly both in area and population; and in order to make an 
equitable distribution of the funds, and of the time of the state 
lecturers, we have taken as a basis the number of farms in the 
1890, apportioning a 


In some cases only necessary traveling expenses 


various counties as given by the census of 
certain sum to each farm. 

Under the new law of 1895, the director of institutes has 
organized county boards of managers, composed of one repre- 
from each pomona grange, county alliance, county 
agricultural or horticultural organization. These representa- 


sentative 


tives, together with the local member of the state board of ag- 
riculture, have charge of the institute work in the county, and 
all funds for their local expenses are 


paid into the hands of 


INSTITUTES 


















FURTHER EAST 





the chairman of this committee. This board places 
for holding the institutes, secures the local speakers, arranges 
the programs, and has general charge of the advertising of 
the institute. Before the institute opens, a complete list of 
the dates when each institute is to be held, is made out and 
sent to all of the local members and managers throughout the 
state. Copies, also, of the list of lecturers are sent, thus giving 
these various boards opportunity to select from it such speak- 
ers for their local assistance as they may desire, 


suggests 





THE KANSAS METHOD 


PROF C. C. GEORGESON 

Institute work here is the result of the efforts of the state 
agricultural college. No appropriation is provided by law. 
Some 14 or 15 years ago the faculty began to send delegations 
to various parts of the state to hold institutes, in order to aid in 
the development of agricultural resources and to bring the col- 
lege into closer touch with the people. The results have been 
most gratifying. Permanent institute associations or farmers’ 
clubs have been organized in all the populous districts, and 
many of these are so strong that they no longer depend upon 
assistance from the college. Delegations consisting of one to 
three workers are now sent to between 20 and 50 institutes each 
winter. The locality holding the institute is not charged with 
any of the expenses of this delegation. 

When the farmers of a community decide to hold an insti- 
tute, they make application to the college for assistance. This 
is turned over to a committee who fixes the dates and appoints 
delegates. Their action is submitted to the faculty for ap- 
proval. Each delegate addresses the institute on one or more 
topics. The delegates aid in the discussion of the various sub- 
jects brought up, and in other ways further the work, but they 
never hold an official position in connection witR the institute. 
The college aids in advertising institutes by printing pro- 
grams and posters for free distribution, but beyond this the 
success rests with the local committee. The work has now 
reached a stage when it is proper for the state to take it up. 
The increasing strain on the college is beginning to be felt, so 
that if the work is to grow in magnitude and power as it ought 
to, the state must take the matter in hand. 





IN CANADA 


LEECH, SECRETARY 


INSTITUTE WORK 


THE MANITOBA SYSTEM, BY R. A. E. 


An act of the legislative assembly passed during the ses- 
sion of 1890 made institute work in the Province possible. It 
provides for the organization of an institute upon the approval 
of the minister of agriculture when petitioned by 25 - persons 
who have paid a membership fee 
being restricted to territorial limitations. 
these organizations were perfected it was felt 
might be made more permanent and effectual with the aid of a 
Provincial organization, with which all the local 
institutes might be affiliated. To supply this want the Mani- 
toba central farmers’ institute association was organized. This 
holds a three days’ meeting annually, at which representatives 
from all the local associations are present. The officers of the 
association supervise the institute work of the entire 


of 50c, the organization not 
After a 


that the work 


number of 


central or 


central 

Province, sending out lecturers, usually in pairs, to all the local 
institutes twice each year, and oftener if the funds for this 
purpose permit. They also guard the agricultural interests of 
the Province in every particular. 

The membership fee in locai institutes is 50¢ per annum. 
[The government makes a grant of 50¢ per annum per mem- 
ber for a membership of not less than 25 or more than 100, and 
to the central association of $1500. Local institute associations 
hold regular meetings throughout every 
two weeks, at which papers are presented on various farm top- 
ics and subjects of interest in a locality. A permament organ- 
ization in a locality is very often found to be a great conven- 
ience. If a creamery or cheese factory, or farmers’ elevator, is to 
be organized, the matter can be taken up inthe institute meet- 
ing and fully discussed, and all the preliminaries arranged with 
very little effort compared to what it would be if there were 
In our sparsely settled Province it is 
Yet the work has 


the winter, usually 


no such organization. 
not easy to keep local institutes flourishing. 
yielded many fold its cost. 

The annual three days’ meeting is coming to be much prized 
by the more progressive farmers, and the recommendations of this 
representative body carry much weight. The association is 
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entitled to the credit of securing the following: The teaching 
of apiculture in the public schools, home dairy instruction by 
means of an- equipped traveling dairy, the appointment ofa 
dairy superintendent for the Province, the establishment of a 
dairy school for cheese and butter makers with a short course for 
the home dairyman, the reduction of freight rates, especially 
on wheat, which is the chief article of export, the legislation 
of municipal hail insurance, a substantial reduction in law costs in 
cases of litigation, the thresher’s lien act, government aid to 
creameries and cheese factories, ete. 
THE ONTARIO SYSTEM, BY F. W. HODSON, SUPERINTENDENT 

Institutes were first organized by President Mills of the 
Ontario agricwtural college, in 1885. In 1886, 26 meetings were 
held, in ’88, 60. During 1895, 303 distinct meetings, from one to 
two days in length, were held. The average attendance in 
1895 was 234; the total attendance 71,033; average cost of each 
meeting $25.44. This was very gratifying when it is remem- 
bered that Ontario has a population of only 2,114,000, <A total 
of $7,700 was spent for institute work in 1895. This included 
the regular government grant and the expenses of local associa- 
tions. The superintendent received a salary of $1000 and his 
assistant Lecturers were paid day and their 
expenses, which, including railroad. fare, amounted to $2.60 
more. So far during 1896 the interest is on the increase and 
the total attendance this year will exceed 100, 000. 

The institutes are authorized by the Ontario legislature 
direction of the superintendent, who has 
One institute may be organized in each 

exclusive of cities, and each institute is 
known by a distinctive name. The legisiature last 
voted an annual appropriation of $9000 for the support of the 
work. <A grant given to each district institute on 
condition that an equal sum be granted by the county council 
or the municipalities in which the institute 1s organized. Each 
must have at least 50 members, who pay an annual 
fee of 25e per member. 

At least five meetings must be held by each association in 
different places during the vear. The dates are fixed by the 
superintendent. These meetings must be well advertised by 
posters put up in conspicuous places and by the insertion of no- 
papers. No partisan or sectarian discussions are 
least half the program of each meeting must be 
talent. Two delegates are sent to each 
agricultural college, and a leading 
The government pays the 


$260. $2.50 a 


and are under the 
immediate charge. 
electoral district, 

session 


of $25 is 


association 


tices in local 
allowed. At 
presented by the local 
meeting—a professor of the 
farmer, dairyman, or fruit grower. 
expenses of the regular delegates. Should speakers be required 
at other than the regular meetings, the department pays for 
such services, but the traveling and other expenses are paid by 
the local institute. 





IS MANAGED IN NEBRASKA 


TAYLOR, SUPERINTENDENT 


HOW THE THING 


F. W. 


The Nebraska method of handling farmers’ institutes is 
the outgrowth of the special conditions surrounding the birth 
and growth of the work in that state. Several points have held 
institutes in various parts of the state for a good many years, 
but until about five years ago no systematic arrangement for 
supplying speakers from a central office was ever undertaken. 
At that time the requests for assistance began coming to the 
experiment station connected with the university of Nebraska 
to such an extent that it seemed that, in order to economize time 
and expense, some definite plan should be outlined. For the 
following two years the university sent such speakers from its 
faculty as were able to give the time, and during the first 
year of such work ten institutes were held, and in the second 
year 27. By this time the work had reached such a magnitude 
that the funds at the disposal of the university did not seem 
to warrant carrying it longer, consequently scarcely anything 
was done for the two succeeding years. 

In the fall of 1895 the chancellor of the university asked 
delegates from the state agricultural society, the state horticul- 
tural society, the state dairymen’s association, the state poul- 
try association, the improved live stock breeders’ association, 
and the state beekeepers’ association, to meet the chairman 
of the board of regents and the chancellor for a conference as 
to what could be done to supply the undoubted demand for in- 
stitutes. At this conference it was decided that each of the 


organizations should supply speakers upon call of the superin- 
tendent, the plan being for four speakers to attend each in- 
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stitute, representing some four of the organizations mentioned. 
Correspondence was immediately commenced with points like- 
ly to want institutes, and ag a result 49 were held in various 
parts of the state. The general plan was, as follows: The or- 
ganizations named; through the superintendent, supplied four 
speakers for each institute. The institutes were arranged in 
circuits of not less than three, and whenever possible four, in a 
week. These were made to overlap one another, the first being 
held Monday and Tuesday; the second, Tuesday and Wednesday ; 
and the others overlapping in the same way, so that a speak- 
er could attend four institutes on four consecutive days with 
no loss of time or expense. Without this arrangement it would 
have been entirely impossible to have reached more than one- 
third of the points which were served. All institutes were 
limited to two days of three sessions each. The local commit- 
tee was required to supply, first, entertainment—preferably at 
a hotel; second, a printed program, which should include 
not only the speakers and subjects assigned by the superintend- 
ent but enough from the local talent to fill out the time; third, 
a hall of adequate size, properly lighted and heated. All of 
the speakers supplied their services without charge, and the 
entire expense of conducting all the institutes was less than 
The railroads of the state were very liberal in the mat- 
ter of transportation, supplying it, upon request of the superin- 
tendent, for all speakers. The most distant parts of the state 
were thus reached, and though the past season had been unu- 
sually trying by reason of drouth, the farmers and residents of 
the smaller villages attended in large numbers, the average at- 
tendance being about 300. The same organizations propose 
conducting the work for the coming year upon a considerably 
enlarged plan, the hope being that practically every county in 
the state may have at least one institute. 


$300. 
: 





SOME NOVEL SCHEMES IN INDIANA 


W. C. LATTA, SUPERINTENDENT 


Occasional farmers’ institutes were held in Indiana 15 or 
more years ago, but the work did not become general until the 
passage of the institute act in 1889. This makes it the duty of 
the agricultural coHege to appoint before November 1 per- 
sons to hold institutes in the several counties of the state be- 
tween the first of November and the first of April. The gov- 
erning board, consisting of the president of the college, director 
of the experiment station, and the professor of agriculture, the 
last-named oflicer acting as superintendent, locates the institutes 
and provides for their being properly conducted. An annual 
appropriation of $5000 is received for this work. 

An institute is held in each county yearly under state 
control but conducted by a county chairman. In nearly 
all the counties, permanent institute associations have been 
formed. The persons chosen by these associations to pre- 
side are regularly appointed chairmen by the superintend- 
ent of institutes. The local associations are permitted to 
have a voice in the selection of times and places of meet- 


ings and the choosing of speakers outside the county. The 
counties are thrown into groups of three each and _ two- 


day meetings of five sessions each are the rule. As far as prac- 
ticable, the counties are grouped with reference to the speak- 
ers, two to each series, so that the same persons attend institutes 
in the several counties of the group, the first being held on 
Mondays and Tuesdays, the second on Wednesdays and Thurs- 
days and the third on Fridays and Saturdays. A direct allow- 
ance of $25 is made to each county for meeting such local ex- 
penses as printing programs, advertising, securing music, 
ete. The remainder of the appropriation is reserved to pay sal- 
aries and traveling expenses of the speakers and to meet the 
expenses of the general office. Frequently more than one insti- 
tute is held in the county, the second one being under state con- 
trol, although no state speakers are assigned. Independent in- 
stitutes are also held. For the past six years Indiana has held 
more than 100 institutes annually.. Sucha result has been pos- 
sible only through the active co-operation of all interested. In- 
stitute officers and those on the program have uniformly do- 
nated their services. Business men have contributed liberally, 
and the press has printed notices free of charge. The special 
feature of the Indiana plan is that it enlists actively the co- 
operation of people in every county of the state. The meetings 
are not always so well presided over and the programs so well 
arranged as might be under a more central control. Great in- 
terest is taken in the work, some going so far as to conduct 
experiments to be reported the following season. 


~ 
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The Army Worm 


The army worm is ravaging hundreds of 
farms all over New York and Pennsylvania, 
on Long Island and in southern New Eng- 
land. This pest was illustrated and described 
in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for June 6, with 
the best means of combating it. These consist 
mainly in plowing a furrow to keep them off 
the land, one of its sides to be made perpendic- 
ular so the worms can’t climb up,and holes to 
be dug in it at intervals into which the worms 
fall when they are covered with kerosene and 
burned. All this involves work, but it is ef- 
fective if taken in time. 

The reassuring feature of the present inva- 
sion is that most of the worms already have on 
their backs many eggs of a minute fly that 
will hatch into minute slugs or parasites that 
will feed on the worms and destroy them by the 
million, or prevent the pupe from hatching. 
If the present brood of army worms can be 
prevented from doing serious damage, it is 
hoped that these insect and fungus enemies 
will prevent the second brood from being so 
large as to cause much loss. 


Free Delivery Has Got to Come. 


The free delivery of mailsin our rural to-vns 
proved a wonderful success and a profitable 
investment for the postoffice department un- 
der Mr Wanamaker’s administration. His 
successor, Mr Bissell, kicked over the whole 
thing, so far as possible, and even refused to 
spend for this purpose the money specifically 
appropriated for it by congress. Such usur- 
pation of authority only served to direct at- 
tention to this popular reform. As a result 
the appropriation bill for the support of the 
postoflice department for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1897, authorizes the use of $10,000 
to defray the expenses of experiment in rural 
free delivery. It further provides that the 
amount heretofore appropriated for this pur- 
pose and still unexpended, shall be available 
for these experiments, thus increasing it to 
possibly $40,000. 

Hon W. L. Wilson, the present postmaster- 
general, writes us that he would be pleased to 
receive our suggestions ‘‘as to the manner in 
which these experiments should be conduct- 
ed.’’ We believe the methods employed by 
Mr Wanamaker cover the case quite fully. 
The free delivery system should be tried, 
however, only where the people call for it. 
Hence the farmers in our country towns 


EDITORIAL 


should at once send a numerously signed pe- 
tition to the postmaster-general at Washing- 
ton to try the experiment of rurai free deliv- 
ery at their local postoffice. Let hundreds of 
such requests be promptly forwarded to Wash- 
ington, for $40,000 will pay for this service ata 
great number of country postoftices. The more 
extensively rural free delivery is tried the 
greater will be its success. The mail carriers 
should also be directed to collect the mail at 
farm houses and Inghway letter boxes. 

Now is the time to overwhelin the _ post- 
office departments with demands for this ex- 
tension of the postal service, so that it will be 
as easy to receive or send mail in the country 
asit nowisinthe city. Make this chance 
the entering wedge. Then let us all follow 
up the matter until every rural community has 
more mails, free collection and delivery, a 
parcels post and a postal fractional currency. 

This movement originated with the writer, 
but has long since been espoused by all other 
agricultural papers and farmers’ organiza- 
tions. They should all be ready and eager to 
improve the present opportunity. These im- 
provements will in a short time be more than 
self supporting. Meanwhile the government 
had better spend a million or so for such di- 
rect benefit of our rural people and that much 
less on the navy. 


Begin Next Winter’s Campaign Now. 


Farmers’ institute work is becoming an im- 
portant factor in rural education. Interest in 
it seems to be on the increase everywhere,and 
to aid in the adoption of the best institute 
methods, AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST presents in 
this issue the results of inquiry concerning 
the systems now in vogue in 40 states and 
territories and two Canadian provinces. The 
matter has been compiled with a great deal of 
care, and we hope that it may be of value to 
many. A comparison of methods ought to 
enable the worker to select those features best 
adapted to his surroundings. 

A study of institute datain the United States 
reveals interesting facts. The most 
striking is that there are a great many afffer- 
ent systems in use, no two states using exact- 
ly the same plan. There are, however, several 
typical systems. First, where institute work 
is in charge of the state board of agriculture. 
This is most common in the New England 
and middle states. Second, where institutes 
are controlled by the agricultural college, as 
in Wisconsin or Indiana. Third, where the 
meetings in any locality are held independent 
of any central organization, as in Illinois and 
Iowa. Fourth, where a central authority 
works in connection with local associations, 
as in Michigan. ; 

Different methods are adapted to various 
conditions. In new and thinly settled re- 
gions where the people are unfamiliar with 
institute work, a centralized system gives 
good results. In older states, established lo- 
eal associations do not require much assist- 
ance, and more responsibility can be thrown 
upon them. On the whole, it seems that the 
moderately centralized system is the best for 
all localities,although it may not be as neces- 
Sary in some as in others. Where the separate 
counties conduct their own institutes, the 
work is not satisfactory, as the meetings are 
too expensive, and a lack of system results. 

Another interesting feature of the work is 
that in the great majority of states, institutes 
have been started and sustained in the begin- 
ning, and are still greatly aided, by the agri- 
eultural colleges and experiment stations 
since these latter have been organized. This 
is of course natural, but it is also surprising 
how little aid some of the agricultural col- 
leges have given in this line outside of an oc- 
casional lecture by some members of the 
faculty. 

It isealso a matter of surprise. how cheaply 
institute meetings can be held pruvided a live 
interest is taken in the work and capable 
men will give a little time to lecturing. 
Last year in Nebraska 49 institutes were held 
at a cost of less than $300. Of course the peo- 
ple of Nebraska are public spirited, but the 
same thing could be done in many other 
States. 

Now is the time to be thinking and plan- 
ning for the coming campaign. Hence we 


some 


print this farmers’ institute special number 
at this season, so that plans may be effected 
in time to inaugurate a grand campaign of 
institutes among the farmers as soon as the fall 
fairs und harvest are over. The great trouble 
has been heretofore that this planning was 
not attempted until October or November,and 
the winter was half done before the institutes 
were fairly started. 
——— 

It is true that the fall in prices applies to 
many of the goods the farmer has to buy as 
well as to what he has to sell, though whether 
it applies equally is a moot question. But 
as several correspondents point out, it does 
not apply to other things that farmers have 
to buy—interest, mortgages, taxes, labor and 
professional services. Money is a little cheap- 
er than 20 years ago and tranportation is con- 
siderably cheaper, but few will contend that 
these have declined to any such degree as 
farm produce. When it comes to labor and 
professional services no one denies that these 
have quite steadily advanced, barring spas- 
modic cuts since the panic of ’93. Wages and 
fees average considerably higher than 20 or 
30 years ago. The mechanic who got $1.50 
per day then gets $2 or more now, and the 
same is true of lawyer, doctor, minister, 
teacher. Moreover, the purchasing power of 
their incumes has also largely increased. 
Now with the decline in prices of goods even 
by using improved machinery, manufacturers 
complain quite as loudly as farmers that they 
can’t pay such wages. It seems absolutely cer- 
tain that wages and salaries must come down 
to the level of value of produce and manufac- 
tures, or that farm and factory prices must be 
raised to the level of wages and salaries. 
Which is the better plan, and which is the 
best way to better plan, is just 
what the present fuss is all about! As to di- 
rect taxes, they bear so heavily on the farmer 
because of unjust assessment as well 
cause of expensive adminstration in public 
affairs. This last must be regulated by 
state; the financial problem by the nation. 
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as be- 
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‘*Why are corn and oats only half the price 
they were a year ago?’’ Tariff and currency 
laws have undergone no change, our relations 
with foreign countries that absorb our surplus 
are not altered, and gambling in futures or 
options is quite as active now as then. Aside 
from these factors, concerning which opinions 
differ, supply and demand certainly have in- 
fluenced values. The supply has been larger 
than ever, the demand has been curtailed 
because consumers have not felt able'to use as 
freely of any goods as when times were pros- 
perous. Our corn crop of 2250 millon bushels 
was nearly double that of the year before, 
and the prospect now is for a pretty big crop 
(though it may yet be greatly reduced by un- 
favorable conditions). Of oats we raised 900 
millions, an increase of 200 million bushels 
over ’94, and this year’s crop appears to be 
almost as much. With no great export de- 
mand for the surplus, and with fair supplies of 
new and old wheat all over the world, it is 
not surprising that prices of corn and oats 
should be lower, nor that hay and cotton 
should have been higher on last year’s short 
crop compared to the year before. The range 
of prices of the two crops tlius compare, the 
quotations being at Chicago for grain and at 
New York for middling upland cotton and No 
1 timothy hay: 

— January -— ——Mareh—— ——-June —\ 
1896 1895 1896 1895 1896 1895 
2a2se 40a46e 28a29¢ 43a46ce 2@29c 47@53e 
49@62 60@71 flats 4a6é3 68@85 
Oats, 17@20 28@30 18420 29a30 15@19 25@32 
Cotton, 8}@& 54a@53 TH@S 5laGh 7@ 8 That} 
Hay, $18@20 $14@15 $17@19 $13@15 $18a20 $14a@15 


Corn, 
Wheat, 56@69 


acuseciaatliiaalieinisicanints 

Skim cheese must be taken care of next. It is 
a legitimate dairy product, yet should be oblig- 
ed to take its proper classified place. A na- 
tional law should be passed requiring the 
branding of every pound made. Doubtless 
many dealers abandoning filled cheese under 
the present wholesome law will turn their 
attention to skims. No fault can be found if 
this trade stands on its own bottom at home 
and abroad. But our great dairy interests, 
also the consumers’ welfare, will not be ade- 
quately protected until every pound of cheese 
sails under its true colors. 











OUR STORY OF THE NEWS. 


The New Democracy. 


One of the most exciting and notable politi- 
cal conventions in the history of the United 
States resulted in the nomination for presi- 
dent on the fifth ballot, of William Jennings 
Bryan of Nebraska, who served two terms 
in congress in 1890-04 and has since devoted 
his time and energies to the cause of free sil- 
ver. The vote stood 512 for Bryan, 106 for 
Bland, 97 for Pattison of Pennsylvania, 162 not 
voting. The advancement of Mr Bryan over 
rR. P. Bland of Missouri, who led in the ear- 
lier ballots, was in the nature of a stampede, 
aud a personal triumph for Mr Bryan as the 
result of an effective speech of his upon the 
currency Following this forensic 
effort the delegates from the silver states and 
territories and from some of the gold states, 
formed a procession around the convention 
hall and the din was deafening. Mr Bryan, 
the ‘‘ boy orator of the Platte’’ is the youngest 
man ever nominated for the presidency by 
the United States. He was born in Salem, 
Marion Co, Ill, of Virginia ancestry, March 
19, 1860, graduated from Illinois college, and 
practiced law at Jacksonville, Ill, and Lin- 
coln, Neb. After his two terms in congress 
he was nominated in 1894 for the senate, but 
was defeated. 

The episode which 
blage in this man’s direction occurred on 
Thursday, the third day of the convention, 
when the plaftorm was adopted which crystal- 
lizes the sentiment of the new democracy of 


question. 


urned the vast assem- 


which the candidate is the logical representa- 
tive. The issue was not currency alone, 
though this predominated, but the assertion 
by the producing classes of the country of 
what they consider their rights under a gov- 


ernment in which the ecredictor class has al- 
ways exerted a powerful influence. 


In the discussion of this platform, a sum- 
mary of which is given on this page, some 
speeches were made which are destined to 
become historic. Senator Tilman of South 


sectional issueina 
provoked dissent. 
though on the gold 


Carolina proclaimed the 
perfervid manner which 
Senator Hill of New York 


standard side, received an ovation and made 
the speech of his life by way of protest. Oth- 
er speakers in behalf of gold were ex-Gov 


William E. Russell of Massachusetts and 
Senator Vilas of Wisconsin. Prominent fig- 
ures in the deliberations throughout were Gov 
Altgeld of Illinois; George Fred Williams of 
Massachusetts who came out for free silver, to 
the disgust of his delegation,and nominated Mr 
Bryan; and William C. Whitney of New York, 
ex-secretary of the navy, who led the fight 
for the gold standard. The temper of the con- 
vention was shown by the defeat, 357 to 564, 
of a resolution indorsing the administration. 
A resolution by Senator Tilman, condemning 
the administration, was withdrawn. <A gold 
substitute for the free coinage plank of the 
platform was voted down, 626 to 303. The vote 
adopting the platform stood 628 to 301. 

That a new democracy had come into being, 
on new lines, became apparent before the con- 
vention had been long in session. New York, 
in spite of her stubborn fight, was scarcely a 
factor, and when the balloting came her dele- 
gates refused to vote. Other delegations, nu- 
merous members of which declined to vote, 
were New Jersey, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. The dividing line 
is thus apparent, and the McKinley forces are 
expecting large accessions in these states at 
the polls in November. Prominent newspa- 
pers in the east which have supported the ad- 
minstration have come out for McKinley, not- 
ably the New York Sun and New York Times. 
At the same time the ticket will find support 
among many conservative democrats in all of 
the Atlantic coast states. The Chicago conven- 
tion was the scene of many dramatic episodes 
which cannot be recorded here. The gold 
men claim that the action of the committee 
on credentials in unseating gold delegates 
from Michigan and Nebraska and putting free 
silver men in their places, thereby under the 
unit rule gaining two delegations, was an ir- 
regular proceeding and denounce it bitterly. 

The regard in which Candidate Bryan is 
held in his own and neighboring states is in- 
dicated by the tribute of Gov Stone of Mis- 
souri in his speech withdrawing the name of 
Bland and pledging the Missouri delegation to 
Bryan. It was as follows: ‘‘We have chosen 
a splendid leader, beautiful as Apollo, 
intellectual beyond comparison, a great ora- 
tor, a great scholar, but above all, there is 
beating in his breast a heart that throbs in 
instant sympathy with the great masses of 


the people and instinet with the highest sen- 
timents of patriotism.’’ 
The vice 


presidential candidate, who was 
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WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN, 
Democratic Nominee fer the Presidency. 








nominated on the fifth ballot after Messrs 
Bland and John R. McLean had withdrawn, 
is Arthur Sewall of Bath, Me, a veteran ship- 
builder and a bank president. Mr Sewall 
was formerly attached to the Cleveland wing 
of the democracy. Mr Bryan, the candidate 
for president, announced after the convention 
thatif elected he should not accept a re- 
nomination. 





An Ohio Centennial—Several states have an 
active interest in the centennial of Cleveland, 
O, which is to be celebrated from July 19 to 
Augild. Cleveland is the heart of the western 
reserve, and the western reserve is a child of 
New England. It is the territory reserved by 
Connecticut, out of her chartered strip of land 
extending indefinitely to the west, retained 
by her in consideration of lands in Pennsyl- 
vania given up to the United States, and net- 
ting her finally a large sum which is now her 
permanent school fund. The reserve was set- 
tled largely by people from Connecticut and 
Massachusetts. The exercises of the cel- 
ebration will begin on Sunday, July 19, 
with religious serviées, and the _  follow- 
ing Wednesday founders’ day will be ob- 
served, with an address by Senator Haw- 
ley of Connecticut and an ode by Col J. 
J. Platt, the Ohio poet. In the evening there 
will be a historical pageant, with floats illus- 
trating the growth of the city. The editors of 
Ohio will have July 23, and the 29th will be 
women’s day. Aug 4and5 will be early set- 
tler’s days, and will be interesting historical- 
ly. International yacht regattas will be held 
Aug 10 to 13 inclusive. A whole week begin- 
ning Aug 24 is set aside for a series of histori- 
cal conferences. <A day will be given to com- 
merece, and Labor day will be elaborately cel- 
ebrated. A wusic festival will take place 
Sept 9-10, and an art exhibition will be open 
continuously. Athletic events and spectacu- 
lar entertainments will complete the variety 
of the program. 





The Democratic Platform.—The distinctive 
features of the platform are as follows: Free 
and unlimited coinage of both gold and silver 
at the ratio 16 to 1; opposition to the issuance 
of United States bonds and ‘‘trafticking with 
banking syndicates ;’’ the withdrawal from the 
national banks of the privilege of issuing 
notes, and the assumption of this power by 
the government alone; tariff duties ‘‘levied 
for purposes of revenue, such duties to be so 
adjusted as to operate equally throughout the 
country, and not discriminate between class 
or section,’’ until the money question is set- 
tled, opposition ‘‘to any agitation for further 
changes in our tariff laws, except such as are 
necessary to meet the deficit in revenue caus- 
ed by the adverse decision of the supreme 
court on the income tax;’’ the removal of 
the constitutional barrier to the income tax, 


congress using ‘‘all the constitutional power 
which remains after the adverse decision of 


the supreme court, or which may come from 
its reveisal by the court as it may hereafter be 
constituted ;’” prevent the importation of for- 
eign pauper labor; enlargement of the powers 
of the interstate commerce commission ;denun- 
ciation of arbitrary interference of federal au- 
thorities in local affairs as unconstitutional, 
and of ‘‘government by injunction’’ as a 
‘‘new and highly dangerous form of oppres- 
sion ;’’ denunciation of the efforts of congress 
to fund the Pacitic railroad debt; indorsement 
of the rule of the present commissioner of 
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pensions, that no name shall be arbitrarily 





dropped from the pension roll; admission of 
Arizona and New Mexico to the union, and 
the granting of a territorial delegate to 


Alaska; sympathy for the Cubans; opposition 
to the civil service in so far as it means a life 
tenure in office; ‘‘appointments based on 
merit, fixed terms of office, and sueh an ad- 
ministration of the civil service laws as will 
afford equal opportunities to all citizens of 
ascertained fitness;’’ ‘‘no man should be 
eligible for a third term of the presidential 
oflice’’ (a slap at Cleveland). 





News of the Day—The national Christian 
Endeavor convention was held in Washing- 
ton, D C, with an attendance of about 40,000. 
San Francisco was chosen for next year’s con- 
vention. 

The socialistic labor party, in convention 
av New York city, nominated Charles H. 
Matchett of Brooklyn, for president of the 
United States, and Matthew Maguire of Pat- 
erson, N J, for vice-president. 

After years of agitation, the English parlia- 
ment has passed the bill permitting a man to 
marry the sister of his deceased wife. The 
bishops have defeated the bill heretofore in the 
house of lords, but the prince of Wales’s in- 
fluence helped carry it through the upper 
house this time. 

All murderers convicted in Ohio after July 
1, 1896, and sentenced to the death penalty, 
are to be executed by electricity. The inflic- 
tion of the penalty must take place before 
sunrise on the day set by the court. 

The Yale crew were defeated by the Lean- 
ders in the Henley regatta on the Thames, by 
a length and three-quarters, the course being 
about one mile, or one-fourth the course 
rowed in America. The Leander’s are picked 


men from victorious Oxford crews, and aver- 
age five pounds heavier than the Yale boys. 


It is universally acknowledged that the best 
crew won. Previous visits of American 
crews to England were in 1869, when Oxford 
beat Harvard 1872, when a London crew beat 
the Atlanta, 1878, when Columbia won the 
visitors’ cup at Henley; 1878, when the Sho- 
wa-Colettes were beaten at Henley; 1881, 
when Hertford college, Oxford, beat Cornell 
at Henley; 1882, when the Thames crew beat 
Hillsdale; and 1895, when Cornell was beaten 
at Henley. 

Mexico has just had a national election, in 
which President Diaz had himself re-elected, 
as usual. He is an and patriotic ruler, whose 
adminstrations have turthered Mexico’s pros- 
perity, and his autocratic control is undoubt- 
edly for the best. 

Senator Jones of Arkansas, in whose hands 
was the management, largely, of the Chicago 
convention, is the new chairman of demo- 
cratic national committees succeeding Har- 
rity of Pennsylvania. 

Twenty-seven people were killed and 40 in- 
jured in a railroad collision near Omaha, 
Neb, Saturday evening. An excursion train 
and a freight met on the same track. 

Soston’s famous militia company, the An- 
cient and Honorable artillery, were received 
in London as no other Americans have been 
received before. The queen greeted them at 
Windsor castle, they reviewed troops at Al- 
dershot, and the prince of Wales showed them 
much attention. 

The grave of Harriet Beecher Stowe is in 
Andover, Mass, beside those of her husband 
and ason who was drowned 40 years ago. 
Twelve years following the publication of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin were passed in that his- 
toric town. 

Surprisingly few details 
ed the western world of the huge tidai wave 
in Japan, which seems to have been one of 
the most terrible disasters of modern times. 
The death list will go beyond 50,000 and the 
distress among the survivors is described as 
fearful. The wave visited some 300 miles of 
coast, and left vessels lying far inland. 


have _ reach- 





What Next in Politics ?!—The last of the na- 
tional conventions is that of the populist par- 
ty at St Louis, July 22. A strong effort will 
be nade then to indorse Bryan and Sewall, 
on the ground that this will concentrate all 
the free silver forces upon one ticket. Oppo- 
sition to this plan comes from populists who 
are dissatisfied with the democratic plat- 
form, who oppose fusion, or who believe their 
ticket would be stronger than the Chicago 
nominees. Gold standard democrats who say 
they can’t vote for McKinley’s protection idea 
are disposed to name. an independent tieket. 
Politics are in a condition of change. Silver 
has friends among rich, learned and poor in un- 
expected quarters and the same is true of 
gold. Party lines are being cut as never be- 
fore, but the attempt to raise the sectional is- 
sue has failed. The contest is mainly on the 
financial question, and upon it men differ 
without regard to locality or part, . 
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The Smaller Acreage in Onions. 

It is probable that the coming crep of onions 
will prove less burdensome than that of a 
year ago. This is due primarily to a smaller 
acreage in many leading sections where onion 
growing is made a specialty, and also as a re- 
sult of crop damage by insects and drouth. 
Special investigation just made by AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST in every state of importance 
where onions are grown commercially brings 
returns from correspondents pointing to this 
probability of a shorter crop. It does not 
necessarily mean a short crop, as the product 
of "9% proved burdensome, and the low result- 
ant prices were instrumental in the decreased 
acreage this year. This fact is more promi- 
nentin Massachusetts and York state, (outside 
of Long Island,) than further west. 

The Long Island section about Orientis in 
goo condition; nearly full acreage. The pres- 
ent outlook is for a much smaller crop in 
Orange Co, N Y, someof the leading growers 
there estimating the acreage only half that 
harvested last year and the present condition 
is generally regarded poor. Drouth, grub and 
maggots have all interfered with growth and 
development. Further north and west in 
York state, correspondents return 50 to 980 
per cent of last year’s harvested area, with the 
crop prospect good where not damaged by 
drouth and insect. Following this prelimi- 
nary investigation, returns from Paand N J 
show a relatively full acreage and better crop 
conditions, with the outlook promising for a 
full yield providing present favorable condi- 
tions continue. 

The onion crop in Ohio is confined chiefly 
to agroup of counties in the northeastern part 
of the state, and one or two in the west cen- 
tral. Taking the state at large the acreage 
where commereially grown is nearly a full 
one. This is particularly so of Wayne, Lake, 
Erie and Lorain. Our correspondents report 
the present condition good, although in some 
parts of Logan insects and wind have caused 
co! siderable damage. Wean, Horr & Co of 
Lorain Cowho have 400 acres in onions, place 
the acreage much in excess of that actually 
harvested last year, with the present condi- 
tion of the crop tine in every respect... W. L. 
Baker cf Lake, one of the leading growers of 
the U S, ecails the acreage in his part of Ohio 
the same, and the present condition never 
better. Henry Price of Hardin, who makes 
a great specialty of onions, reports serious loss 
through cutworms. her states south and 
west of the sections named produce relatively 
few for winter markets, but conditions up to 
the present time are in the main favorable 

In New England we tind that the impor- 
tant onion sections of Mass, with the exception 
of parts of Middlesex and Essex counties, re- 
port only three-fourths acreage. In_ those 
just named the usual area was put in onions, 
but up to early July the crop showed consider- 
able deterioration. Mr James J. Gregory of 
Marblehead reports many fields plowed up, 
and the outlook poor as a result of serious 
insect damage, while other parts of eastern 
Massachusetts have suffered through drouth 
and wind as well, making it look now as 
though the actual crop to be harvested later 
will prove small, some placing it at only 25 
per cent. In the Connecticut valley acreage 
and outlook both fair, but some damage 
through maggots. <A good acreage in Con- 
necticut all the way down to the Southport 
district, and present ontlook promising. 
Short acreage in northern New England. 


Proper Selection of Hay for Market. 


Though much has been done to repair ear- 
lier damage, the hay crop now being harvest- 
ed is irregular, some of the leading sections, 
especially in the middle and eastern states 
experiencing shortages. The wise farmer al- 
Ways exercises care and judgment in market- 
ing his surplus hay, and especially in seasons 
when there is any appreciable’ shortage. 
Should this prove the case this year, although 
quite too early to forecast now, much may be 
gained by holding back for home require- 
ments such as is less desirable for market, 
though wholesome. 

In order to determine which grades will 
sell most advantageously it is well to know 
the classification rules in force in the leading 
markets which do so much to fix the prices 
everywhere. Within the past year advances 
have been made toward uniformity of grading 
largely through the efforts of the national hay 
association. A dozen or more cities have lo- 
cal associations which have adopted the grades 
established by the national association. These 
are Chicago, St Louis, Kansas City, Cincin- 
nati. Cleveland, Richmond, Baltimore, Phila- 
delpbhia, Pittsburg, Buffalo, Washington and 
Brooklyn. Boston dealers give these some 
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consideration while New York has remained 
independent, observing a set of rules prepared 
by its own trade and considered by them best 
adapted to the hay reaching the metropolis. 

Among the principal specifications of the rules 
of the national hay assoviation are the following: 
No ltimothy shall be timothy not more than 1-5 
mixed with other tame grasses, properly cured, 
good color, sound and weil baled. No 2 timothy 
shall be timothy not good enough for No 1, not 
over 14 mixed with other tame grasses, fair color, 
sound and well baled. No 1lc¢lover hay shall be 
medium clover, not over one-twentieth of other 
grasses. No2 clover hay shall be cloversound and 
well baled but not good enough for Nol. No 1 cloy- 
er mixed hay shall be timothy and clover mixed 
With at least one-half timothy. No 1 prairie shall 
be upland, and may contain one-fourth midland 
of good color, well cured, sweet, sound and rea- 
sonably free from weeds. No? prairie shall be 
upland of fair color or midland of good color. 

In New York city, the rules governing the in- 
spection and grading of hay sold on the market 
include the following: Prime timothy hay shall 
be pure timothy properly cured, bright, natural 
color, sound and well baled. No 1 hay shall be 
timothy not more than!,4 mixed with other tame 
grasses, properly cured, bright color, sweet, 
sound and well baled. No2 hay shall inelude all 
timothy not good enough for No 1, proportionate- 
ly mixed with other tame grasses, sweet, sound 
well baled. Ne 3 hay shall inelude all not good 
enough forother grades and not over one-third 
clover but may be natural meadow free from 
vild. Clover mixed hay shall inelude all con- 
taining not over two-thirds clover and one-third 
timothy properly cured. Clover hay shall be 
medium grown, properly cured. 


A Successful Shipper’s Experience. 


WILLIAM CANNON, SUSSEX CO, DEL. 


In shipping fruits and other produce partic- 
ular care should be taken in the selection of 
a good commission man who has charge of 
selling and returning the proceeds. It is advis- 
able if reggae to get a good man inacity not 
directly 1 communication with cities of a 
much Soon population, vecause the markets 
in the smaller places are often higher than in 
the larger cities. It is to the latter the pro- 
ducer first turns, having no one to ship to in 
the far off sm: ul markets. Go to vour bank 
and ask for the names of two responsible con- 
cerns in two or three cities. Write these and 
ask on what terms they will handle your prod- 
uce. That does away with solicitor who is 
more of hindrance than help. Select the ones 
you may judge the best fitted, give such a fair 
trial, take the average the weekly sales of 
each and compare them and the one which is 
most favorable I would advise you to con- 
tinne shipping to. 

In the case of small proc 
very large towns itis best to make arrange- 
grocerylmen or private part to 

at the highest market price. 
al to do this if I 
put up straight Failing in this itis best to 
sh ip to far-off markets where the kind of 
produce you have for market is not yet 
ready to be gathered in the surrounding 
country adjacent to such point. Many farm- 
ers are making $500 to 1500 on one, two 
or three acres of year. 
This as well as other vegetables should 
be sent to distant markets; it has proved 
so to me. 

In conelusion let me say, ‘‘Do away with 
solicitors, ship to small far-off markets, look 
after the culture of simall fruits, also see that 
you have two to three acres of asparagus and 
put your products up in a clean, straight 
and honest style. 


lucers neat 


ments with 
take the produ 


They will be 


goods. are 


asparagus each 


Y The Free [arketing of Live Stock. 

Feed lot, range and ranch of the central 
and western states have turned off a good 
many more cattle, hogs and sheep during the 
last half year than in the like period of 795. 
In cattle the 2,400,000 head received during 
six months of ’% at the four primary points 
of Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha and St Louis 
age still ‘conside rably short of the correspond- 
ing supply in °94, ’93 or 792. The 6,700,000 of 
hogs marketed, going chiefly to the ’slaughter 
houses at these four centers, represent nearly 
an average for the past six years. The slaugh- 
ter of sheep has been enormous everywhere, 








BUSINESS NOTIC E. 

Our readers who arein want of a thresher, 
horse-power, engine, dog-power, ensilage-cut- 
ter, saw-machine, feed-mill, fanning-mill or 
land-roller, will, we believe, be sure to get the 
best and at the lowest price consistent with 
quality and value of goods, if they deal with 
the old and reliable manufacturer, Minard 
Harder, Cobleskill, New York; who sends free 
his beautifully illustrated and plainly and 
clearly deseriptive catalog to all applicants 
mentioning this paper. 
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the number marketed at the four points to- 
gether being relatively as large as at Chicago, 
16 per cent greater than last year, and almost 
double the number sent from feed lots and 
range during the first half of *91 and ’92, 
The following shows the receipts at the four 
leading markets during the first six months 
of this year with comparisons: 

SIX MONTHS’ MOVEMENT. 

; Hogs 

Chicago, ‘ 16 3,839,466 
Kansas City, 37, .423,600 
Omaha, 218,85 621,108 
St Louis, 317 


Total, 1896, 
~ 1895, 
1894, 

1893, 

1892, 


1891, 


Foreign Outlet for Surplus Grain—In his 
mirable latest annual report just pul 
Secretary George F. Stone of the 
board of trade presents some Interesting 
ures on this subject. In the past 15 years the 
largest proportion of our corn crop exported 
was in the 12 months ended June 30, ’81, when 
54 per cent of the latest previous crop was sent 
abroad. Following a short yield in ’87 only 
17 per cent of the crop was exported. The 
average for the past five years is about 3 per 
cent. As high as 41 per cent of our wheat 
crop has been shipped abroad in a given year. 
The gratifying feature in Secretary Stone’s 
showing is the manner in which our foreign 
trade is being inaintained, even in the face of 
sharp competition from other wheat growin 
countries. During the 10 years from i 
inclusive, our exports represented an 
of 27.1 per cent of the annual crops 
cade from ’S0 to °S9, inclusive, 28.2 
and the succeeding 5 ye 34.9 per ¢ 
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all forms of blood diseases. 
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FOR SALE. 


A second-hand twely ‘““Spring- 
field Traction Eneine’ in first-c aaah order. For 
particulars address 

BRIDGETON IRON CO., Bridgeton, N. J. 


N. Y. State Fair, 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., 
Aug. 31—Sept. 5, 1896. 
$25,000 in premiums. New buildings. 
New water plant. Great attractions. Pre- 
mium lists now ready. Apply to 
J. B. DOCHARTY, Sec’ y, Albany 


Special railroad facilities, reduced rates, 
and all exhibits unloaded from cars on the 
fair grounds. 


FARMERS 


DO YOU WANT T9 BETTER YOUR 
CONDITION? If you do, call on or ad- 
dress: The Pacific Nerthwest Immigrae 
tion Board, Portland, Oregon. 

















$20 PHOSPHATE FOR WHEAT AND GRASS 


Sold to farmers direct. e have no agents, Send 
for Circwar, Low prices for car load lots. 


YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 


For Farm Cream Separators 


Write P. M. Sharples, West Chester, Pa. ,Elgin,IiL 
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Slight Decrease in Potato Acreage. 











F . ng t ormous acreage and « rush- 
ing a | es last year, a decrease in 
e aro ! pected. Special returns 

. ~ Ad RIST Covering all potato 
rT y hat this expectation 
Tas . The total acreage is re- 
1 ‘ j re t less than last year and 

t f 2,950,000 acres. The 
iets oF 1 “are by no meal uni- 
f states 18 any Increase 
“ K re Nebraska where a con- 

L( p inted is ear 

4 tri i of the present crop is much 

, t was that of last year. 

In 1 1 con! of causes induced the 
fariut of e northwest to plant an exces- 
sive ig und as season was entirely 





yond the consulp- 
tive demand was grown in that section and 
t] D weighed with crushing effect up- 
on the market all over the country. The ex- 
pt ced farmers of the northwest 
that sudden « anges in crop distribution were 
ul and the} ive this year planted only 
their il area 

E of the A vyhenies and in the central 
west area 18S 8 ghtly contracted, but no 
sensa nal change is apparent. With the ex- 
ce} n of Texas a Arkansas where June 
drouth greatly damage “dl he crop, the season 
to da ias been « irley favorable and the 
average condition ‘of the crop, 96.5 is very 
high, 5 poi S better Gham last year. 

The follo ¢ table shows the approximate 
acreage of potatoes ‘compared with last year, 
by states, together with reported condition of 
the rowing crop 

Acre ( l Acre- Condi- 

ag tior age tion 
NE, ’ 9 Ta, 93 99 
N ¥ 2 7 Mo, 45 92 
Pa, 4 Kan, 101 95 
Tex, 65 Neb, 115 99 
Ark, 10 809 ND, 75 93 
Teun, ery 92 SD, 9] 98 
Ky, 5 % Cal, oy 94 
Oo. 12 99 Ore, 87 wy 
Mich, + Wash, o4 90 
Ind, lt Other, 9 92 
Ill, 8 100 — — 
Wis, a] 1s Ave 92.7 96.5 
Minn, : } 





English Potato Crop Is Promising. 





The early July appearance of the potato 


crop in Great Britain and Ireland is superb, 


writes our special correspondent at London, 
and growers expect heavy crops. Of course 
much may happen before the main crop is 
raised, but there is nocloud in the sky as yet. 
It is generally believed, too, that the area 
under pot itoes is larger than it was last year 
when there were 1,262,766 acres out of a total 
cultivated area in the United Kingdom of 


47,585,153 acres; these figures show that rather 
more than per cent of the land is under po- 


tatoes. The éarly potatoes come up beautiful- 
ly clean and full of weight, and probably bet- 
ter potatoes were never put on the early mar- 
kets. This applies not only to British, but to 
those which come from Je rsey, France, and 
other outs de sources of supply. 

The tirst intimation of the presence of pota- 
to disease reaches us from the southwest of Ire- 
land, where it is usually found when it makes 


itself know at all. At present it has not been 
recorded in Great Britain, but the present at- 
nospherical conditions, if followed by warm 
temperature, may not unlikely bring about its 
advent. Prevention is at all times better than 
cure, and anyone who has a_ crop of potatoes 
on land which is favorable to the disease will 
it by the use 


do well to ta 


<e steps to prevent 
of the bouillie bordelaise. The use of this 
remedy is becoming much more widespread 


even in Ireland, 
1] pract 


though it is not 
ised as it 


anything so 
ought to be. The 


penerally 


crop of potatoes was so large last year, and 
there always have been sufticient supplies 
form abroad when there was the least open- 
Ing, that it is not surprising to find large 
quantities remaining unsold. They are being 


ottered as low as $2 


hew pot 


50 per ton. The prices of 
L itoes are lower than customary at 
this period of the year, ranging from 50 to 75c 
per bu, and prices are receding. There is at 
present no appearance of an opening for pota- 
toes from the United States, but a better opin- 
given later. 


10n can be 





Average to Full European Crops. 





Lonpon, England, July 3.—During the past 


Week progress among farm crops has not 
been very marked, the temperature having 
fallen considerably. There has been rain in- 


termittently every day, accompanied by cold 





SPECIAL CROP 






and strong northwest winds. 
is somewhat warmer we: 
the crops; a rise 


What is required 
ither to force on 


of temperature, accompanied 





with frequent showers, would be a boon t 
every farmer. The appearance of the coun- 
try generally is very much bett wa 
and on the whole the relative position is 
much improved when a com} " 
with the state of a month ago ihe conalit 

of all crops in Great Britain run r irk- 
able sequence from the lowest point in the 
south to the highest point in the t] ile 
the formeris tamenting o I 

crop, and is not expecting great things 
grain, in the midlands and north of Eng 

the vield of hay and the condit 1 of crops 
has been and is good. In Scotland farmers 
are in enjoyment of a prospect hopeful as 
is met with in but few vears, all ereal crops 
being far advanced, and look like being 
heavy. LBarley has been cut and ested it 
Engiand, but not vet to a large extent, and 
harvest will not really begin for at least a 
fortnight In some districts in Seotland, bar- 
ley is in full ear, and an early harvest is ex- 
pected, wlile oats are luxuriant and promise 
an excellent crop. In Ireland the position is 


also favorable, although lt cannot be painted 
with such a rosy color as the Scottis] 





Taking the kingdom as a whole, 
is more satisfactory and encou ing than 
seemed at one time possible, but woute be 





a bold man who would predict a fully average 
grain crop all around. 

The reports from the European continent 
are good. The only exception is Spain, where 
the wheat crop is about 85 per cent of an aver- 
age. In all other countries it is excellent, and 
not only may this be applied to wheat, but to 
all other cereals and farm corps. In France 
rye is for the most part cut, the reaping of 
winter barley is in progress, oats are highly 
promising and the expectation with re- 
spect to wheat is that the country will, as last 
year, haue quite sufficient, if not more than 
enough, for its home supply. The potato 
fields are splendid, and beets have improved 
wonderfully. From Germany, Austria and 
Russia, come equaliy favorable reports and 
predictions, and there is every probability of 
a bountiful harvest. It may not be a remarka- 
ble one, but it is likely to be one that will 
gladden the hearts of the continental grow- 
ers. The latest official figures with re gard to 
Germany show every crop but alfalfa as good, 
or slightly over average, and even alfalfa is 
returned as standing at an average condition. 
Austrian official reports bear out the general 
opinion as to the crops as a whole bei ing at 
least an average. The worst cror is ri ape, ~ but 
thatis by no means bad. There are some 
complaints of rust in barley and rye. 

In the face of such favorable reports, and 
also the outlook in the United States and 
Canada, itis no wonder that prices of grain 
show no improvement and that trade is in- 
clined to dullness, with an easier tendency. 
The very best old English wheat is worth 84c 
per bu, and California cargoes change hands 
at 78c; hard Duluth for delivery this or next 
month, is offered at 72}c. In the Paris market 
wheat is 101: Antwerp, 73c; Pesth, 67¢c and 
Berlin, 94c. Nowhere is much business being 
done; markets neglected owing to farmers be- 
ing busy harvesting. Cornin London is slight- 
ly better in value forthe week, mixed Ameri- 
can samples being sold at 42%c, while yellow 
from Ja Plata has changed hands at 4l4c 
There is little doing in barley, but the market 
is tirm for near cargoes; American clipped 


vats sell at d4c. British range from 3c to 54e. 
— 
Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 
Ttica, N Y, July 13—An unexpected boom 


struck the cheese market here this week, car- 
rying prices 4c above those of a week ago and 
making a strong market so far as appearances 
go. Noboody seems to understand the reason 
of this advance and there is some apprehen- 
sion that it may be followed by a reaction 
pele er aweek or two. The buyer who is 

hietly responsible for it took the bulk of the 
cheese at Watertown iast week for Montreal, 
and it looks as if the Canadians were making 
a persistent effort to improve prices. At all 
the western Ontario markets last week cheese 
sold at 6}@7c, but as foreign freight rom 
Montreal is he less than from N Y, their prices 
are the equivalent of 6)@6%c here, providing 
the cheese are of the same quality. 


k 


Following are the sales: Large colored, 
2192 bxs at 64e, 11383 at 6c, 1000 at 6dc, 510 at 
68c, 800 at €¥c, large white, 298 at 6}c, small 
white 480 at 68c, 238 at 6be, 290 at 6c, small 
colored 793 at 6he, 468 at 68c, 520 at b¥c, con- 


signed 460. Total 8982 bxs, 10,081 a 
year ago. 

At Little Falls, sales were 1175 bxs at 
5 at 68c, 2789 at 6hc, 327 at pt and 37 con- 


7 
signed. Total 4400 against 5040 one year ago. 


agarnst 


64e, 


At Jamestown, N Y, butter sales Monday of 
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this week aggregated 56,772 lbs with 14c the 
ling price and market dull 
The Milk Market. 

New York, the supply shows no increase 
ind is a little smaller than a year ago. This, 
advent of hot weather last week con- 

nued into the present one, serves to Keep the 
arket steady. ‘The surplus price remains at 
S112 P can of 40 gts. 


Ith the 





Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40- 

qt cans for the week ending July 13 were as 

wah i milk Cream Condensed 
NY,LE & West RR, +74 2.0029 382 
N Y¥ Central 115 710 
NY, Ont & West, 2,089 iene 
West Shore, 72 398 
NY, Sus and West, 363 = 
N Y¥ & Putnam, _ one 
New Haven & H, 4l ome 
Del Lb ack & West, 396 _ 
I and, —_ an 
N J Central, 35 om 
Lehigh Valley, 22 -~ 
H R T Co, 2 235 = 
Other sources, 4/060 = pam 
Total receipts, 145,906 5,077 1,492 
Daily average, 20,845 725 213 
Daily av last week, 21,550 94] 202 
Average last year, 22,069 908 210 


Milk a rv nts in cans of 
Yand Putnam RR to High 


40 qts over the N 
sridge during the 


weeks ended on dates named, were as fol- 
lows: 
July5 June 2 June 2l June7 
Whitsons, — _ — 41 
Hammonds, 2 44 44 120 
Millwood, 117 121 119 92 
Kitchawan, 87 87 88 7 
Croton Lake, 69 70 82 299 
Yorktown, 276 289 294 42 
Amawalk, 98 92 72 49 
West Somers, 46 46 49 218 
Baldwin Place, 206 212 215 442 
Mahopac Falls, 377 393 399 199 
Mahopac Mines, 187 189 192 87 
Lake Mahopac, 76 78 83 109 
Crofts, 89 94 99 184 
Carmel, 160 176 174 _ 
Total, 1830 1891 1910 1969 


At Boston, the situation is going from bad to 
worse, with an enormous surplus to be made 
into butter at a low price. June receipts were 
so greatly in excess of sales of whole milk 
that the contractors’ ass’n charged back to 
the farmers 9 days’ supply at 1lc P can of 
Total receipts at Boston last month 
were 994,817 cans (nearly the same as in May), 

while sales were only 675,796 cans; in other 
ween but two-thirds of the supply could be 
disposed of as whole milk, and there was an 
average daily surplus of over 10,000 cans. 
Witk contractors carrying only 5 per cent of 
the surplus the burden on producersis heavy. 

More Competition for Milk Producers. 

There is every prospect of the establish- 
ment and operation of another milk train 
into New York city covering a comparatively 
undeveloped territory in northern Pennsyl- 
vania. The Erie road is interested in this 
and recently took a company of N Y dealers 
over the territory for the purpose of securing 
the views of city dealers, farmers and country 
shippers. Included in the party were C. H. 
Beake, P. E. Sanford, Henry Pond, Nathaniel 
Knapp, M. Sanford, E. Walmsley and others, 
numbering 25 in all, and representing a 
capacity of 6500 cans daily. From Corning, 
N Y, which is practically the starting point 
in this new territory, the special car was taken 
overthe Fall Brook railroad, stopping at such 
points as Lawrenceville, Ulysses, Coudersport, 
Port Alleghany, Wellsboro, etc. The railroad 
ofticials have prepared an estimate of the dairy 
resources within reasonable delivery distance 

of the several stations along this milk route in 
Tioga and Potter counties, Pa, which shows 
that at present there are about 14.700 cows, 
and that through proper encouragement this 
number may be increased to 26,500 or more or 
fully 80 per cent. The figures in detail of 
present dairies and easy possibilities are as 
follow ed 
ESTIMATE 


ds qts. 


Of COWS IN TIOGA AND POTTER COUNTIES. 


Station Present Future Est inc 
Ka 
Lawrenceville, 500 800 
Elkland and Osceola, 1,000 2,000 100 
Nelson, 1,000 1,800 
Knoxville, 70 1,500 114 
Westfield, 1,200 2,000 67 
Harrison Valley, 1,000 2.000 
Bingham, 500 1,000 100 
Ulysses, 500 800 60 
Newfield, Gold and Raymond, 1,300 2,000 54 
Cole eet A 500 800 60 
Couderspor 400 800 100 
Roulet and Burtv ille, 800 1,800 125 
Port Allegany, 600 1.200 100 
Tioga 500 800 60 
Holliday Town, 600 1,000 67 
Middlebury, 600 1,200 100 
Wellsboro, 1,000 2,000 100 
Mansfield ‘and locality, 2,000 3,000 i” 
Totals, 14,700 26,500 80 
At most stations visited farmers 


showed a willingness to entertain the idea of 
increased milk traffic with N Y, many of them 
expressing the hope that the railroad may 
start a milk train at an early date. 





[10] 
The Fairs 


A List of State Exhibit 


FARM, FIELD 


of 1896*. 


ions and of the County 


and Local Agricultural Fairs in the 


Middle 


Canada, Toronto, 
lllinois, Springfield, 
Indiana, Indianapolis, 
lowa, Des Moines, 
Kansas, Wichita, 
Michigan, Grand Rapids, 
Minnesota, Hamline, 
Nebraska, Brownsville, 


New Brunswick, St Johns, 
New Jersey (Interstate) Trenton, 


New York, Syracuse, 

Ohio, Columbus, 

Ontario, London, 

Ontario, Ottawa Exhibiti 
Canada, 

Oregon, Salem, 

Texas, Dallas, 

West Virginia, Wheeling, 

Wisconsin, Milwaukee, 


NEW YORK. 
Allegany, Angelica, 
Costerengns, Little 

ey, 
Chenango, Norwich, 
Chenango, Greene, 
Clinton, Plattsburg, 
Columbia, Chatham, 
Cordiand, Cortland, 
Dutchess, Poughkeepsie 
Erie, Lancaster, 
Essex, Westport, 
Herkimer, Herkimer, 8 L 
Jefferson, Watertown, S& 
Livingston, Geneseo, O57 
Monroe, Brockport, S 24-26 
Montgomery, Fouda, S7-W 
Niagara, Lockport, 5S 23-26 
Outario, Canandaigua, 
§ 28,01 

S 15-18 

S$ 17-19 


A2 


Orange, Newburg, 
Orleans, Albiou 


Putnam, Carmel, 
Reusselaer, Nassau, 3S 
Rockland, Spring Valle 

8 I5- 
Ss 


St Lawrence, Canton, 
Saratoua, Ballston Spa, 
A242 
Schoharie,Schoharie, 8 
Schoharie, Cobleskill,S 2 
Schuyler, Watkins, S29-O 2 
Seneca, Waterloo, S 29-01 
Steuben, Bath, 8S 25-0 2 
Sullivan, Monticello, 
Tioza, Owego, Ss 
Tioza. Newark Valley,A2 
Westchester, White Plain 


Wroming, Warsaw, 

Yates, Penn Yan, 
DISTRICT. 

Steuben, Horuellsville, 


ONT 
fair. Toronto, A 31-8 ! 
Boumansvilt 

8 i7-18 
ville, S 15-13 
Lanark. 
Ss 2-0 1 
Middlesex, London, 

ford, Otterviile, 

|, Brampton, 

th, Stratford, 

th, Milverton, { 
-eterboro, Peterboro,.S 4 

nfrew, Renfrew, ; 
Sherbrooke, Shert 

A 31 
Simcoe, Cookstown, 
Vietoria, Lindsay, 
Waterloo, Wellesiey, 

York, Markham, ; 
WEST VIRGINIA, 
State fair, Wheeling, S7-ll 
Jefferson, Shepardstown, 

8S il4 


Hamson, Clarksburg, 5 1-3 
Marsh Moundsville, S 1-4 
Ritchie. Pennsboro, S 15-18 
Tyler, Middiebourne,A 25-27 
Wetzel, New Martinsville, 
Sl 


MARYLAND. 
Cecil, Elkton, $ &11 
Frederick, Frederick, 0 13-16 
Montgomery, Rockville, 
51-4 
S 15-18 
Our Ohio 


fair.Columbus, A31-S 4 
. West Union, 


Talbot, Easton, 


Wapakone 


rgetown, 
Ripley, 
aroliton, { 
mm, Mechanics 
A47 
mpaign, Urbana, A 18-21 
» Springfiela, A 25-28 
it, Owensville, 8 #11 
ton, 0 6-9 


n, Coshe 


, rus, - 
oga, Chagrin Falls, 
Ss —_< 
eenville, A2 
Delaware, S 
Jie, Sandusky, 
airfieid,Lancaster, 
ayette,WashingtonCH, 


! » Gr 
aware 


Fulton, Wauseon, 
Geauga, Burton, 


Greene, Xenia, 


States. 
Aug 31-Sept 12 
Sept 28-Oct 3 
Sept 14-19 
Sept 411 
Sept 22-26 
Sept 7-12 
Aug 31-Sept 1-4 
Aug 27-Sept 5 
Sept 22-Oct 2 
Sept 28-Oct ‘ 
Aug 31-Sept 
Aug 31-Sept 5 
Sept 10-19 
on, Central 
Sept 17-26 
Oct 7-13 
Oct 10-25 
Sept 7-11 
Sept 21-26 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Allegheny, Tareutum, A 25-28 
Armstrong, Dayton, 8 2-0 2 
Arnistrong, Parker's L'd’g 

8S 8- 
Armstrong, Kittanning, 
A 18-21 


Beaver, Hookstown, A 18-20 
Berks, Kutztown, 0 6-9 
Berks, Reading, S 15-18 
Blair, Hollidaysburg, S 15-18 
Bradford, Towanda, S 22-25 
Butler, Butler, Ss 
Cambria,Carrolltown, S 22-25 
Carbon, Lehighton, 8 29-0 2 
Chester, Oxford, June 3-: 
Clearfield, Grampian, S 20- 
Columbia, Bloomsburg, 
» 17-27 
Conneautville, 
S$ 29-01 
Cochranton, 
Ss 


Crawford, 
Crawford, 


Crawford, Titusville, 
” Cambridge 


Cumberland, Carli 


Dauphin, Gratz, 
Erie, Wattsburg, 

_ Corr), 

- Edinboro, 2 
Fayette,Uniontown, S 2) 

ee Belle Vernon, 

Greene, Carmichael 

sag faynesb 
Indiana, Indiz . 
Jefferson. Brookville, 
Juniata, Port Royal. 
Lawrence, New 


Lehigh, Allentown, 
Luzerne, Dallas, 


Lycoming, Hughesvi 


Mercer, Greenville, 
es Mercer 
: Stoneboro, S 22 
Mofflin, Lewistown, D 8-1! 
Monroe, Stroudsburg, 
Northampton, Bethlehem, 
S loi 


Nazaret 


Northampton, 
Northumberland, Milt 


Perry, Newport, 
Philadeiphia, Phila, 
Schuylkill, Ashland, 
Sullivan,Forksville, S¢ 
Susquehanna, Montrose, 

S 29-30 
Harford, 
S 23-24 
S 15-18 


Susquehanna, 


Tioga, Westfield, 
- Mansfield, § 22-25 
Union, Lewisburg, 829-02 
Warren, Warren, S 15-18 
Washington, Wash’n, S 16-18 
a Burgettstown, 
068 
Wayne, Honesdale, S 29-01 
Westmoreland, Greens 
burg, S 22-25 
Wyoming, Tunkhannock, 
S 16-18 
§ 8-11 


York, Hanover, 
> ; 059 


° York, 
NEW JERSEY. 
Atlantic, wie 
City, 
Burlington, 
Cumberland, 


Harbor 
S 10-13 


9 
2-3 


Bridgton, 
s 

Fair List. 

Lucas, Toledo, 

Madison, London, 

Mahoning, 


Pickaway ‘ 4 
Portage. Raven 15-17 
Portage, Randol 
Preble, Eaton, 
Putnam, Ottawa 
Richland.Mans 
Ross, Chillicot! 
Sandusky, Fre 
Seloto, Ports 
Shelby, Siduey, 
Stark, Canton. 
Suinmit, Akron, 
Trumbull, Warren, 
Tuscarawas, Canal 
Dover. S 2-02 


Mt Holly,S 22-25 \ 


Tuscarawas, New 
Comerstown, 
Tusearawas, Urichs- 
ville. 
Union, Marysville, 
Union, Richwood, 
Van Wert, VanWert, 
Vinton, McArthur, 
Warren, Lebanon. 
Washington, Marietta, 
Wayne, Orrville, 069 
Wayne, Wooster, A 25-28 
Williams,Montpelier, S 22-25 
Wood, BowlingGreen,S29-03 
Wyandot, Upper 
Sandusky, O 58 


S 29-0 2 
A 17-20 
S 23-26 

$ 29-0 2 


Guernsey, Wash, 
Hamilton,Carthage, 
Hancock, Findlay, 
Hardin, Ada, 
Hardin, Kenton, O 6-9 
Harrison, Cadiz, S 30-02 
Henry, Napoleon, S§ 1518 
Highland, Hillsboro, J 21-24 
Holmes, Millersburg,S 29-O 2 
Huron,NewLondon, A 26-28 
Jefferson, Smithfield, S 23-25 
Lawrence, Proctor- 
ville, 8 11 

Licking, Newark, A 25-28 
Licking, Croton, 8 8-11 
Logan, Bellefontaine,S 29-02 
Lorain, Elyria, 8 29-02 

*We wish to make this list complete, and will gladly 
insert the name, place and date of any fair that is not 
already included. The fair list for the Western, Southern, 
Central West, Middle and New England States appears In 
those editions of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST this week; 
price 5c each, 20c for the complete set of five editions, 
postpaid on receipt of price. 


Cold Storage in Country Districts. 


S24 


Much of the large receipts of butter at the 
big city markets are going direct into cold 
storage. The metropolitan cold storage ware- 
houses are also proving very profitable invest- 
ments, paying 6 to 12 per cent dividends, or 
even more. This emphasizes what we have 
previously said about possible profits of cold 
storage in rural districts. If it is profitable 
for merchants in cities to pay the heavy 
charges for storage required by warehouses on 
costiy city real estate, why will it not pay 
country shippers equally well to store their 
surplus in a cold warehouse, at their own 
place? In these days of small margins in all 
produce, it behooves the farmer, creamery 
man and country shipper to take advantage of 
this method of protitable marketing. As we 
have before remarked, this cold storage busi- 
ness in country districts is as yet in its in- 
fancy,and we believe that there is a profitable 
field for its development, especially in con- 
nection With creameries and co-operative mar- 
keting associations. Our farmers have simply 
got to put into practice this and all other 
feasible means of reducing expenses between 
producer and consumer. Present low mar- 
gins will not permit of former old-fashioned 
or wasteful methods. 

ee 

Transplanting Oriental Poppies.—The 
geous oriental poppie Ss bloom the second 
from seed, and a well-grown plant will 
three or four splendid scarlet blossoms as 
big as saucers. If sufficient care is taken, a 
two years old plant can be moved in very 
early spring, with good success, but the most 
favorable time for this work is in July,when, 
after blooming, the whole top of the plant 
Then the white, parsnip-like roots 
brittle as glass, can be dug up. It is almost 
impossible to move a plant more than two 
or three years old, as the roots go often two 
feet into the ground, and it would require a 
strong man and a crowbar to dig up one of 
these big plants, yet no matter how badly 
broken they may be, every piece of root will 
live and make a little plant. The broken 
big plants, though somewhat set back for a 
year or so, soon pick up again and do well, 
but for best results let the well-established 
plants alone. A large plant will have forty 
or fifty blossoms in a season, perhaps twelve 
flowers open at the same time, showy, attrac- 
tive, but of short-lived glory, yet no plant in 
my garden is more generally admired by 
young and old. When some other plants 
can be arranged to quickly cover the dead 
and dying stems of the poppies, they may be 
used to much advantage on a lawn, making 
a wonderfully vivid spot of color hard to be 
surpassed or equaled.—| Elizabeth Robinson, 
Mass. 


gor- 
year 
have 


dies. 


Dairying in the Middle States—Farmers 
have received more encouragement to prose- 
cute the dairy industry in York state owing 
to the enforcement of helpful laws, according 
to the annual report of the commissioner of 
agriculture just published. This included fig- 
ures no later than ’94, however, and it is fair 
to presume that present and prospective bene- 
ficial effects of the enforecement of oleomar- 
garine and filled cheese laws will insure even 
better returns henceforward. The report states 
that while the value of eastern dairy product 
handled during a_ period of five years 
increased $2,525,000 the western handled in- 
creased only 1,911,0000. During the year 
ended Oct 31, ’, there were sold in NY 
city eastern butter to the extent of 5,501,000, 
and western butter valued at 14,412,000. The 
showiug in cheese, on the other hand, is 
greatly in favor of eastern made, with an ag- 
gregate value of 8,067,000 against western 
cheese only 575,000. 


To Increase the Consumption of Cheese— 
The home market is the important thing in 
the product of cheese factories as in nearly 
every other direction. Domestic consumption 





AND FESTIVAL 


ought to be greatly increased, especially with 
the retail price as low as it has been in recent 
years. The impression prevails to some ex- 
tent that good cheese is no longer generally 
made in the United States, an erroneous idea 
which should be removed. Chief of Dairy 
Division Henry E. Alvord has just prepared 
a little pamphlet describing easy methods of 
selecting pure and good cheese, and contain- 
ing many valuable bits of advice to all classes 
of buyers. This will be mailed free to any one 
applying to the dairy division, U 8 depart- 
ment of agriculture. To assist in this work 
of distribution, cheese manufacturers ought to 
furnish the department with liberal lists of 
names to whom the pamphlet can be mailed. 


Shade in the Apiary.—The record of my api- 
ary shows that those colonies that stand on 
the north and west side of shade trees have 
not been so profitable as those that received 
no shade, or only a little in the heat of the 
day. Trees hinder the movement of the bees 
somewhat and prevent their early working, 
if the weather be cool. If the season is cold 
a deep shade hinders brood rearing. Taken 
all in all I have no doubt the profits, in such 
seasons, are from 20 to 30 per cent less when 
an aplary is thoroughly shaded. Probably a 
shade board, which can be placed on the 
hive during hot days, is beneficial. Three or 
four quarts of cold water sprinkled around 
some of the strongest and most unprotected 
colonies, at noon, on very hot days, is better 
than shade boards in my apiary.—({J. H. An- 
dre, Tioga Co, N Y. 


Good for Orchard Grass.—Mr 
of New Haven Co, Ct, 
opinion of orchard grass, judging 
article in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST June 138. 
I consider it equal to herdsgrass for hay and 
for pasture, beyond comparison, either in 
shady places or the open field. I have almost 
given up sowing herdsgrass, and > instead 
a mixture with orchard grass fora basis and 
with excellent results. I think it rather un- 
just to denounce so valuable as being 
‘*a fraud and entirely worth! 


less.’’—! Fr 
MeCollum, Westchester Co, N Y. 


S. A. Smith 
to have a bad 
from his 


seems 


a& grass 


ink G. 


Oiling Harness.—Mix 
foot oil, four pounds of the best newly 
dered tallow, and two pounds of vaseline. 
Melt and stir in, while hot, one ounce of lamp 
black. Take the harness ay wash 
thoroughly in warm water and Castile soap. 
Before the leatheris thoroughly dry soak with 
the above mixture of oil, and tl harness 
will be soft and pliable. This oil is also ex- 
cellent for boots. It is suitable for the finest 
I 


buggy harness.—|B. F. Wright, IIL 


neat’s 


ren- 


one gallon of 


aro and 


Be a Thrifty Farmer, as it means a great 
deal to yourself as well as to dear to 
you. Thrift begets contentment. A _ little 
time spent here and there, repairing things 
needing a little attention, adds a+ great deal 
to the pleasure of the good wife indoors. who 
loves to see the buildings kept in order and a 
general appearance of neatness outside.—(|TI. 


D. Wheelock. 


those 





1854-Established 42 Years-1896 


GE STEEL 


THE OLD 

RELIABLE 
Halladay Standard, Halladay 
Geared and U. S. Solid Weeel 


WIND MILLS 


Svi'he’? BEST MADE. 


THE 
Also Pumps, Tanks, Corn Shellers, 
Feed Mills, Stalk Cutters, Hay- 
ing Tools, Saw Tables, Etc. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


U.S. Wind Engine & Pump Co, 


115 Water St., Batavia,|lil, 


POWER MILLS 


WIND IS FREE 


and costs nothing— 

Grind your Grain, 

She}] your Corn. Cut 

gor Shred your Fodder, 

Churn your Butter, 

Saw your wood with nature's 
own free power Youcan doit 
BEST with our Power Mills. 
Points of excellence are too 
many to explain here. Tell you 

Mt all about it in our catalogue, FREE. 
& We make Stee! Wanks and other 
styles of Wind Mills, Write us. 
Perkins Wind Mill Co. 

2 Race St., Mishawaka, Ind. 











IN CROP PROSPECTS. 


CHANGES 


For Week Ended Last Saturday Night as Sum- 
marized by American Agriculturist. 
The season continues remarkably favorable 
for all crop growth. Temperatures have ruled 
a little above the normal and showers are fre- 
quent supply needed moisture 
throughout the greater part of the country. 
Corn is advancing rapidly, is now well 
ahead of an average season, clean, well-work- 
ed, dark green in color, and laid by over the 
most important districts. It is in the roasting 


enough to 


ear stage in southern Kansas, Missouri and 
Illinois, and is tasseling and shooting as far 
north as lowa. Weather conditions at this 


critical period in the history of the plant 
could not be improved upon and there is at 
present every indication that the crop of last 
year will be duplicated. Threshing of winter 
wheat is in progress and while nothing unu- 
sual is being recorded, the tendency of returns 
isto show a rather larger rate of yield in 
Kansas, Missouri and Illinois than expected, 
but a further disappointment in Indiana, 
Kentucky and Tennessee. The quality is 
good, better than was expected after the com- 
plaint of rust and insect damage. 

The rust in spring wheat has not spread to 
any extent during the past week, the weather 
being favorable to the plant and against any 
further rust development. In some parts of 
Minnesota it is reported as disappearing. The 
only serious damage yet apparent is in South 
Dakota, though in the other states of the belt 
there are localities in which injury is appar- 
ent 

Fruit is ripening early and 


quality is only 


fairly good. The crop of winter apples 
in the northern districts is decidedly larger 


than usual, but summer and fall varieties are 
relatively This means a good com- 
mercial supply of late keeping fruit. 


scarce 





WINTER WHEAT CROP SECURED. 


Conditions as Reported by the Weather Bureau 


of the U S Department of Agriculture for the 
Week Ended Monday Night, July 6,at 8p m. 
The week ended July 6, like that immedi- 
ately preceding, was upon the whole excep- 
tionally favorable and the reports indicate 
that crops generally have made _ excellent 


progress except over the western portion of 
the Gulf states where rain is much needed,es- 
pecially in Texas. 

Winter wheat harvest is about completed 
except in the more northerly states where it 
continues. Heavy rains in Ky and Tenn have 
caused some damage to shocked wheat; Some 


threshing has been done in W Va, O, Ind 
and Ill. Minnesota and N D report spring 
wheat as considerably injured by rust. In S$ 
D spring wheat nade favorable progress dur- 


ing the week and in Ia it is beginning to 


ripen. 


Reports generally indicate that corn has 
made fine progress during the week and the 
outlook for an exceptionally fine crop in the 
principal corn states is most promising. In 
Kan early corn is nearing maturity and the 


crop is generally in advance of the season, 
being in tassel and silk as far north as south- 
ern Nebraska. Inthe southern states the con- 
dition of corn is less satisfactory than a few 
weeks ago. 

The condition of cotton has improved, es- 
pecially over the eastern portions of the cotton 
belt, and the complaints from injury by lice 
continue todiminish. In Texas local showers 
have been beneficial to cotton, but general 
rains are greatiy needed. Picking has com- 
menced in southwest Texas, and will begin 
in the central portion of the cotton belt about 
July 20. The outlook for tobaceo continues 
flattering, the weather-conditions of the week 
proving very favorable for this crop. 

Light frosts occurred in New York, and in 
Nevada and Utah, causing no serious injury. 
Drouth continues in Colorado, over the great- 
er part of Texas and northern Louisiana, and 


is being felt in western Tennessee and over 
limited areas in Minnesota. Rain is also 
badly needed in Oregon and Washington. 
New Enc ianp—First of week dry, with 
much sunshine, latter part cloudy and wet; 
crops were suffering but rain fills present 


needs and all crops doing well; cranberries in 
blossom, with favorable outlook. 

New York—Light showers, with fine rains 
on the 4th; fine haying weather; rye and 
some winter wheat harvested ; buckwheat seed- 
ing about completed; much complaint of 
drouth in northern sections. 

New Jersry—Plenty of warm sunshine and 
Occasional local showers have wonderfully 


Stimulated all crop growth and development, 
especially corn, truck, and late timothy; har- 





AMONG THE FARMERS 





vesting of wheat, rye, and 
nearing completion; that cutis housed in 
good condition. Wheat in northern section 
badly injured by winter-killing, and by rav- 
ages of Hessian fly. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Weather excellent for har- 
vesting and haying, and crops ,being! secured 
in good condition. Wheat, rye, and hay be- 
low average, but oats are very promising; 
grass, pastures, and all cultivated crops grow- 
ing rapidily, and are much improved. 

MaryYLAND—Weather very favorable for har- 
vesting, threshing and haying, and all crops; 
searcely an unfavorable report received; 
wheat better than anticipated and grass im- 
proved; corn and tobacco are forward and 
truck exceptionally fine; peaches generally 
full crop in eastern Maryland and Delaware. 

Oun1o—Warm days and nights,local showers, 
and plenty of sunshine favored growth of all 
crops; wheat harvest about over and mostly 
housed and stacked; some wheat threshed, 
poor yield; some oats cut, fine prospect; 
corn made splendid progress and is silking; 
gardens in good condition; barley and rye 
fair; barley cutting begun; tobacco did well; 
chinch bugs on corn; grapes promising. 


hay general, and 





NEW YORK. 


Hinsdale, Cattaraugus Co, July '14—The 
weather in this locality has not been particu- 
larly favorable for haying the past week on 
account of rain. Most farmers have com- 
menced and many are well along with haying. 
Clover isa good crop, but timothy is rather 
light. Oats are doing finely. Army worms 
are reported as doing considerable damage in 
some parts of the town. The earliest apples 
are commencing to ripen and a large crop of 
berries is being harvested. Butter and 
cheese are very low, eggs 12c, and new pota- 
toes not much higher than old ones. The 
filled cheese bill has encouraged farmers 
somewhat. 





Holland Patent, Oneida Co, July 15—The 
recent copious showers have caused a great 
growth of vegetation and saved the 


crops. Haying is nearly over and the quanti- 
ty seems to be greater than last year. The 
cutting of the grass has caused the grasshop- 


pers toinvade the gardens where they are 
iwaking havoc except where kept in check by 
broods of chickens, which seem to be the 


most effectual remedy. Some farmers had to 
cut their oats before they matured to save 
them from total destruction by the grasshop- 
pers. 

Rodman, Jefferson Co, July 15—Some have 
haying. Crop lighter than last year. 
Corn, oats and potatoes looking fine. Mr 
Angell has moved off the C. W. Gates 200- 
acre farm because he couldn’t make ends 
meet. The farm is now tenantless. Sophia 
A. Searles, a wealthy lady living at Adams, 
is the victim of a lightning-rod swindler. G. 
V. Cooley’s beans are badly rusted in places. 
The moisture supply is very limited. Streams 
and wells are very low. 


done 


Co, July 14—A 
in this place July 
building a 


Sloansville, Scoharie 
ial town meeting was held 
6 to decide upon the guestion of 
bridge across the Seoharie river near this 
village. A motion to build was carried by 23 
majority. It will be built near the old ferry 
by the residence of J. G. Casper and the old 
ferry road will be used to get to the railroad. 
The D& HRR company have -offered to 
erect a station opposite this place if a_ bridge 
is built. Our station now is Central Bridge. 
three miles from here. This will be a great 
benefit to farmers of this section as large 
quantities of hay are raised here which has to 
be hauled to the railroad, and it will also be 
more convenient for merchants and people 
who wish to travel. There was considerable 


spec 


opposition owing to the call for increased 
taxes. Farmers have begun mowing, but the 


grass is very light. Oats are looking well, 
but the weather has been too cool for corn. 


The New Fertilizer Law went into effect 
May 28, 1896. It obliges manufacturers of any 
fertilizer selling for $10 per ton or more to ac- 
company the same with a guarantee of com- 
position and also to register the statement 
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A MONEY MAKING WOMAN! 


I have succeeded so well in the past few weeks that I 
think it my duty to thank you for it. I read in your paper 
of the Centrifugal Ice Cream Freezer, and what a good 
thing it was to sell, and I find it better than represented, 
as I can freeze creain perfectly in less than one minute. 
Inever make less than #5a day, and often twice that, 
and I consider that very good wages fora woman. Write 
to W. H. Baird & Co., Station A, Pittsburg, Pa., and they 
will start you in the freezer business, and I believe any- 
one can pay fora sample freezer the first evening selling 
cream, and a lady or gentleman can make money in this 
business anywhere. MRS. W. B. 


MANN BONE CUTTERS o.%°s 


THEM BEPORE YOU PAY FOR THEM. 
NOTHING ON EARTH WILL 


MAKE HENS LAY 


Like Green Cut Bone. III. catig. free RO name 


' g 
this paper. F,W. MANN CO., MILFORD, MASS, 
European 


H Thomas McElroy, 
rimson over Seed Commission Merchant, 
Mercantile Exchange Building, 
Harrison St., N. Y. Continues the largest importer of fine 


grade Crimson Clover in the U.S. Prices to dealers only. 


{rar “HOOVER” DIGGER’ 


Price greatly reduced. 
2 DICS Mention thi 

¢ POTATOES and get book FREE. 
Rapid, Clean 


» and Cheap. 


































F Oceana 


> 2a 
VER, PROUT & CO. Avery, 











MACHINERY 


Hydraulic, Knuckle Joint and Screw 
resses, Graters, Elevators, Pumps, 
md for Catalogue. * 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT 
PRESS CO 
Prevents 


COOF E R Ticks, 

Will Lice 

= SHEEP= 

grew Scab 
Book on dipping mailed free, by 

Cooper & Nephews, Galveston, IP 
100 gal. pkt. $2, 25 gal. pkt. 50c. 


If druggist cannot supply send $1.75 for gz pkt. to 
CYRIL FRANCKLYN, Cotton Exchange, New York City. 


Our Old 
OU L MEAL Corocess) LINSEED OTL 


Feed it liberally to all stock until Makes paint last for years on 
grass comes. Jatch your neigh- house, barn or fence. Mixed 
bor who feeds it all year round.|paints are doubtful quality. 
Are YOU feeding it ? jSome good-and some are very bad 
For Pure Linseed Oil or Meal, and White Lead, ask for *“Thomp- 
son's,” or address the manufacturers. 


Thompson & Co., 17 W. Diamond St., Allegheny, Pa. 


THE BLOOMINGDALE HERD OF 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 


Contains some of the best animals of the breed. Those in 
want of show animals, or large producers for foundation 
stock, should write or come and see them. About 80 to 
select from. Achoice lot of Heifer and Bull Calves for 
sale. Prices right. 

A.A. CORTELYOU, Neshanic Station, N. J. 


FOSTITE -o= MILDEW 


On Grapes, Gooseberries, Potatoes, Roses, etc. For cir- 
culars, address 
C. H. JOOSTEN, 193 Greenwich St., New York. 


Cider & Wine Press Machinery 
POWER and HAND PRESSES 
Capacity ,10 to 120 Bbls. in ten Hours 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

EMPIRE STATE PULLEY & PRESS C0. 
(Suecessors to Schenck & Sheridan,) 
FULTON, Oswego Co., N. Y. 








Kills and 


























15 Years on the Market. 


- 





Kemp’s Manure Spreader 


Improved for 1896. 

Spreads any kind of manure in any quantity to the acre and does 
it better than hand work, even if a man spends ten hours on what 
the machine will doin two minutes. Sent to any responsible party 
subject to approval, who will furnish satisfactory references or 
rating of responsibility. Illustrated catalogue free, Largest and 
Oldest Manufacturers of Manure Spreaders in the World. 
KEMP & BURPEE MFC. CO., Box33 Syracuse, N.Y. _ 
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with the N Y experiment station at Geneva. 
Since July 1890 that station has analyzed 
about 2700 samples of-commercial fertilizers 
and printed 16 fertilizer bulletins containing 
660 pages in such numbers as to make an ag- 
gregate of 11,000,000 pages distributed among 
the farmers of the state. Over 120 concerns 
are engaged in the fertilizer business in N Y 
state, half of them residing in other states. 
Many farmers refuse to purchase any brand of 
fertilizer until they see the station’s analysis. 
Full particulars about the new law are de- 
scribed in Bulletin 103 from the station, which 
any person can obtain upon application to 
that institution. One good feature of this law 
is that when fertilizers contain leather or sim- 
ilar inert articles, the fact must be conspicu- 
ously affixed to every package of such fertil- 
izer and shall accompany every parcel or lot 
of the same. Another good bulletin issued by 
the station is No 102 on silage and silos, es- 
pecially on handling and filling the silo. 


East Fishkill, Dutchess Co, July 15—Haying 
and harvestng progressing slowly on account 
of moist and cloudy weather. Corn growing 
nicely. Oats looking ftinely. Cornelius 
Ketcham has moved into his new house 
which is nearly completed. Hay on upland 
meadows very light, one farmer getting one 
good load of hay from five acres of ground. 


Florida, Montgomery Co, July 15—We have 
been having very warm weather of late and 
very dry. Hay nearly all secure, cutting 
from 200 to 1500 lbs per acre. Maggots destroy- 
ed a great many early cabbages. Cutworms 
working a good deal in Indian corn and some 
pieces all destroyed. Oats and barley looking 
very good, but rain is needed. Late cabbages 
looking fine for such a dry season. Strawber- 
ries a short crop on account of the drouth. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Alexandria, Hunterden Co, July 14—Wheat 
harvest is about over and does not average 
more than 25 per cent of a fullcrop. Rye is 
very much better than wheat, but there seems 
to be a good deal of rye stubble where the 
grass has failed to take. The hayis not a full 
crop by aby Means, averaging about 50 per 
cent. Oats never looked better and for many 
years there has not been more than half as 
much straw. Corn is looking very fine at 
this date and promises to make a full crop. 
Potatoes are very rank and the acreage is 
greater than last year in this county. The 
present outlook is for a very large crop. 

Chatham, Morris Co, July 14—Rainy weath- 
er is putting farmers back with their haying. 
Hay is a very short crop this year owing to 
the drouth early in the season. Anderson 
Squier has put up a new windmill. The cu un- 
tractors are getting along very slowly with 
the new road. Corn and potatoes are looking 
very well. The old South Orange turnpike is 
to be macadamized and will be graded 75 ft 
wide. There is some talk of putting in a trol- 
ley line from South Orange to Morristown 
which will greatly add to the value of prop- 
erty. 

Kingwood, Hunterdon Co, July 14—We have 
had very dull weather for the past week. Corn 
is lopking fine and the prospect at this time is 
for a full crop. Oats never looked more 
promising than at this time. Potatoes are 
growing finely. The early sowing of buck- 
wheat looks fine. There has not been as 
much sown this year as formerly. Not much 
hay got in as yet and the crop will be the 
lightest for many years. 


OHIO. 


A Weather Exhibit—It has been definitely 
decided that.the United States department of 
agriculture will have a fine exhibit of the 
weather bureau at the coming state fair. Sec- 
retary Miller of the state beard of agriculture 
is in receipt of a letter form Willis L. Moore, 
chief of the bureau, in relpy to an invitation 
and request that an exhibit of the depart- 
ment in which he states that they have been 
compelled to refuse many requests and that 
the only exhibits made by the bureau recent- 
ly have been at the Worlkd’s fair and the At- 
lanta exposition but notwibstanding this he 
has directed the board on expositions to take 
the necessary action to install a complete in- 
strumental equipment, charts, etc, for the pur- 
pose of illustrating the work and methods of 
the bureau. Secretary Miller at once accept- 
ed the offer and was especially pleased be- 
cause the Ohio state fair had been honored 
next to Chicago and the Atlanta exposition. 
Observer Richardson, section director of the 
weather bureau, says the exhibit will un- 
doubtedly be a rare display of charts, instru- 
ments and appliances. There will be plenty 
of printed matter for those interested and no 
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pains will be spared to explain its workings. 
The bureau will be given a fine position in 
the main building and an observer will be at 
the station during all of fair week to take ob- 
servations. Director Richardson will in a 
few days send out a circular letter to his army 
of volunteer observers inviting them to visit 
the weather station at the fair and make it 
their headquarters. Many of the men and wo- 
men constituting this crops of observers are 
correspondents of the agricultural society and 
itis eminently fitting that they should be 
given special attention. It is proposed to il- 
lustrate the taking of temperature and record- 
ing it, measuring the velocity of the wind, 
ascertaining the amount of sunshine, showing 
the manner of making forecasts, how the data 
is compiled and the practical uses to which it 
is put. 


Buckeye State Priefs—A movement is on 
foot to construct an independent telephone 
line from Sycamore to Upper Sandusky to 
connect the independent exchanges in the two 
towns.——The farmhouse of Redd Brothers, 
ten miles north of Marion, was entered while 
the occupants were in the fields and a rich 
haul was secured.——The general store owned 
by August Wynandy at New Riegal, Seneca 
county, was entered and a large amount of 
plunder was packed ready to carry away 
when the marauder was discovered.——A 
tramp tired the residence of William Cochran 
near Sycamore, Wyandot county, out of re- 
venge for not giving him something to eat.—— 
In the largest fruit producing townships of 
Trumbull county the peach growers report 
that their crops will not average more than 
half a crop as the green fruit has been falling. 
——A severe electrical storm shattered many 
trees at Valley Crossing and killed two valua- 
ble horses belonging to John Hensel which 
were grazing in a field. 


Charges Preferred—At the annual meeting 
of the Ohio state pharmaceutical association 
at Put-in-Bay, July 1, serious charges were 
brought against Dairy and Food Comumission- 
er McNeal and Dr J. A. Sterritt, inspector of 
drugs, for the department. The two officials 
were elected to membership in the associa- 
tion a year ago and itis now claimed illegal- 
ly. The charges recite in Addition, the ac- 
cusation made before the legislative commit- 
tee of investigation of running the department 
for fees instead of the good of the people. 
Commissioner McNeal, in speaking ot the 
charges of the druggists, said that he thought 
whatever opposition developed toward him 
was from those who had been prosecuted for 
violation of the pure food laws. Referring to 
the charge that theirelection had been illegal, 
he said that when the vote was taken there was 
little opposition, but as yet he had not been 
officially notified that any charges had been 
preferred. 

Damage From Storms—A <loudburst in the 
southern partof Belmont county, July 6, filled 
the Wegee and Pipe creeks, the rain falling in 
torrents for three hours. The streams filled 
from bank to bank, sweeping everything be- 
fore them. Large trees were uprooted and 
fences and everything of a movable nature was 
washed away. In addition to buildings and 
bridges in the small towns being destroyed an 
immense amount of garden truck was ruined 
and small buildings along the path were 
washed away. <A large number of cattle were 
drowned. 

Enon, Clark Co—The weather is not favora- 
ble for securing the wheat and hay harvest in 
good condition. Most of the wheat still in 
shock as it has not been in condition for 
stacking or threshing. Corn has made rapid 
growth where the conditions have been fa- 
vorable. Oats make a remarkably good show- 
ing, and will be ready to harvest in a few 
days. The potato yield promises to be large 
and the tubers of good size. Grapes will give 
a fair yield and small fruits have been plenti- 
ful. Atarough estimate we have had more 
rain within the past week than we had last 
year from May to October. The apple crop 
will be light and the fruit inferior in quality. 
Peaches in favorable localities are plentiful 
and of good quality. Our town has secured 
along distance telephone which is a great 
convenience to our business men. For a small 
town Enon distributes a good many agricul- 
tural implements, buggies, carriages. and 
wagons and our «business people who pay 
strict attention to business seem to be pros- 
perous and happy. We still hope to see an 
electric line from Springfield to Dayton 
through this place. 


Menace by Wild Lettuce—In the city of 
Springtield and _ vicinity wild lettnce has 
taken such a hold that there are now enough 
plants in the city limits and a mile outside to 
seed the whole county and if allowed to ma- 


ture seed will next year take possession of 
the meadows and grain fields. By a law pass- 
ed last winter the township trustees are em- 
powered to have them all destroyed but in 
this work the farmers can furnish valuable 
aid. Every three plants will produce 25,000 
seeds, according to the estlinate nade by the 
Ohio experiment station and as they spread 
on wings like the dandelion they rapidly go 
everywhere. On one acre of ground on which 
there was not a plant last year they are now 
as thick almost as the grass. If their destruc- 
tion is not at once undertaken, it is estimat- 
ed that it will take ten times the labor next 
year and if not destroyed meadow lands will 
be given over to the pest. 

Shall the Canals Be Sold—A party of state 
Ofticials left Columbus, July 7,for an inspection 
of the Ohio canal with a view of determining 
the advisability of selling. The trip was un- 
dertaken according to the provision of the last 
general assembly. The party consisted of 
Gov Bushnell, the*svecial committee of rep- 
resentatives and senators, the canal commus- 
sion, the state board of public works and oth- 
er officials. Arriving at Circleville the party 
took a canal boat and were towed down to 
Chillicothe, about 22 miles distant. All along 
the canal, more particularly on the bridges, 
the route was decorated with tiags and printed 
expressions, indicating the sentiment of the 
people along the canal as to its retention or 
disposal. Some of these read‘‘Sell the Canal,”’ 
“Give us a Railroad,’ *‘Keep the Canal.’’ 
The canal commission and the special com- 
mittee went as far as Waverly on_ their 
inspection. Gov Bushnell was unable to de- 
termine from the brief survey of the property 
as to the advisability of its disposal and 
thinks the matter can only be decided after 
the rights and interests ot abutting residents 
have been fully learned and considered 

University Buildings—At a meeting of the 
trustees of the state university held at Colum- 
bus, July 6, it was decided not to attempt the 
construction of the proposed administration 
building but in order to make the appropria- 
tion go as far'as possible to divide it for the 
construction and remodeling of four build- 
ings. The erection of the agricultural, the 
botanical and the gymnasium and armory 
buildings and the enlargement of the chape 
nally in- 


( 
ow 
als 


will be done out of the funds ori 
tended for the erection of the adm 
building. Plans for the new bnildings and 
proposed changes and alterations in the old 
were considered and the plans in general for 
the agricultural buildings and the others 
planned were approved. It is expected that 
the plans will be ready for submission to the 
governor for his approval not later than July 
24. The expenditure of money in the propos- 
ed alterations and construction of new build- 
ings authorized willaggregate about $200,000. 


stration 


CANADA, 


Dairying in Ontario is making decided prog- 
ress. The annual reports of the dairymen’s 
associations of eastern Ontario and also of 
western Ontario, together with a report of the 
creamery assoviation of Ontario for 1895, 
makes an admirable document just published 
by the Ontario department of agriculture at 
Toronto, from whom any of our subscribers in 
Canada can obtain it free of cost. It gives 
full reports of the papers, and discussions at 
the 19th annual meeting of the two associa- 
tions and at the 11th annual convention of the 
creameries, together with a complete list of 
members of the associaitons, their financial 
condition, etc. The document is an extremely 
creditable one and shows that Ontario dairy 
men are well advanced in dairy matters. 
Their success in taking the foreign cheese 
market away frem U S dairymen is already a 
matter of history. An intelligent mastery of 
dairy problems, shown by the discussions re- 
ported in this document, accounts in large 
part for the success of our Canadian dairy- 
men. They are now moving on the butter 
market with the same earnestness. 

INDIANA. 

Fulton Co O—Wheat and rye harvest is 
completed and threshing has commenced. 
Many fields were not cut. Oat prospects were 
never better. Smut threatens to do some 
damage. Corn is growing rapidly. Timothy 
meadows are in fine condition. Haying has 
commenced.. Apples are scarce. ‘Vhortleber- 
ries plentiful. Potatoes doing well. Stock in 
good condition. 

Switzerland Q—A heavy rain followed by a 
wind storm damaged washy lands and farm 
buildings. Most of the wheat is standing in 
the shock and much of it is sprouting. Clover 
was short but was saved in good condition. 
A second crop will be harvested. Corn looks 





well, but needs more sunshine and work. 


Pastures are good. Small fruits are plentiful. 
Peaches, apples and pears are abundant. 


Hundreds of bushels of 


waste. 

Ripley Co —With the aid of the 
rains corn and oats will make 
chinech bug is still doing some damage. 
A full crop of potatoes is assured. Wheat 
threshing has begun. The yield will be poor, 
bat the quality of the grainis good. Many 
acres were not harvested. Fruit is very faulty, 
so much so that much of it can not be mar- 


peaches are going to 


recent 


heavy yields. 


keted. 


31—Wheat all cut,and in the 
weather is too wet for threshing. 
The yield will be very light. Many fields 
were not cut. Ryeis poor in quality but yields 
more to the acre than wheat. Oat tields are in 
good condition. Meadows are doing well. 
Corn is excellent and the fields are clean. 
With the exception of apples, fruit will be 
plentiful. 


Putnam Co 


shock. The 


WISCONSIN. 

Dodge Coo —Barley is turning white and has 
declined greatly in condition. Just what the 
trouble is has not been determined. It is not 
the work of the chinch bug. The wheat is 
very rusty and will not be one-fourth of a 

rop. Oats and corn looking well. 
Portage Coo--Copious rains have fallen g 
lv benetiting all crops. Corn is exce sinaiie 
tine and well along. Winter rye is excellent 
and the acreage is large. Oats are looking 
well. Early potatoes are only fair as the seed 
rotted in the ground. Many hills are missing. 


rreat- 


Juneau Coo—Spring sown grains of all kinds 
looking well. Moisture is abundant and the 
weather warm forcing corn rapidly. Young 


lover is doing well and will be rank at har- 
sees have just been able to make 
but honey prospects are 


vest time. 

a living up to date 

improving. 
ILLINOIS, 

has 


Some New Professors—W’. J. Fraser 


een placed in charge of the new dairy de- 
partment of the university of Illinois. He is 
a graduate of the institution and for the past 
two years has been connected with the ex- 
periment station. He has an intimate knowl- 


agriculture and being an en- 
thusiastic worker much is expected of him. 
The department of agricultural physics has 
been placed in charge of Prof P. G. Holden 
of Mic higan. He is a graduate of Michigan 
igricultural college and spent four years in 

leurs ral department of that institution 


the agricu 


edge of general 





after gradu: g- He will take complete con- 
trol of all matters relating to the field and 
its crops. He is an enthusiastic investigator 


and a trained instructor. 


A Mammoth Farm—Seven miles north of 
McLean county, is a farm of 2300 
Davis. It is thorough- 


Lexington, 
acres owned by G. W. 


ly tiled the outlet being a ditch two miles 
long, 30 ft wide and 6 ft deep. Jt was 
made with plows and scrapers. This year 


800 acres is in corn, 700 in oats and 100 in 
meadow. The remainder is in bluegrass pas- 
ture. All corn land is rotated with oats and 


so situated that a rick of straw adjoins each 
corntield for stock in winter. An average 
of 350 cattle are kept.. They are purchased in 


Chicago in the fall as two year olds, kept 
cheaply during the winter, fattened on grass 
the next summer and then sold. The 25 miles 
of fence is hog tight and all hogs used are 
raised on the farm. All gates and buildings 
are in the best possible condition. The best 
help is always obtained and it is well paid. 
This farm is operated on shares by E. 

Hyneman who receives half of all that is pro- 
duced. He has carried on this work for the 
past 20 years with profit to himself and to the 


entire satisfaction of the owner. His wife 
keeps the books with perfect system and ac- 
curacy. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 





Ju'y 7—Crops are looking well; 
the recent rains have done much good. To- 
bacco is all set and in many cases had to be 
reset on account of the cutworms. Poison 
has been freely used on tobacco plants as 
well as on potatoes. A blast seems to have 
struck some fields of the latter and the vines 
are dying. The yield of strawherries has 
been large and the berries in good condition. 


Agawam, 


Blackberries will. be plenty. Early peas 
have been almost a failure in some places 
and not plenty; the later ones are beginning 


to come and there will be a larger yield than 
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of the earlier kinds. 


A'l kinds of early vege- 


tables in fairly good condition. Grass will 
avearge rather light and is maturing early. 


Corn shows the effect of the cool 


especially the cool nights. 

Easton, Bristol Co, July 8—The 
completed has been nearly perfect. 
dry spell was broken, frequent 


weather, 


month just 
After the 
showers glad- 


dened the farmers’ hearts, but just now they 
would be pleased to see a hot sun for a few 
days as there is a great deal of grass down 


that was cut before the Fourth. The grass crop 
is heavier than last year. All of the schools 
in Easton closed last week® There were four 
grammar school graduations and a large class 
graduated from the high school. The apples 
are falling off freely which is favorable dur- 
ing the bearing year as the others develop 
into much better and fairer fruit. Berries are 
ripening and will be abundant. Huckleber- 
ries are very plentiful and ripened before 
strawberries were gone. Gardens look well. 
Peas are sold here for 50c¢ per peck. Live 
chickens are unusually low and selling at 
20c per pound. The Fourth was rather quiet 
here. No clambakes, picnics or orations in 
this vicinity. Itis reported on good authori- 
ty that Mr Morse has let his large mill, which 
has stood idle in South Easton for several 
years. Belting is to be manufactured in it. 
Oxford, July 7--This town spent the glori- 
ous fourth in a lively manner. Horribles in 
the morning paraded with excellent hits on 
local events. At noon Battery B of Worcester 


fired a saiute. One hundred dollars worth 
of fireworks were sent off in the evening. Ow- 
ing to rain they could not be seen but a short 
distance. Hoeing is the present work for 
farmers. A few are haying. The rains have 
supplied the lacking element to. plant 
growth and crops are looking well. Apples 


are plenty and large for the time of year. No 
pears or peaches; grapes blossomed well. 
Butter 2e, eggs 20c, meal 90c, shorts 85e 
per 100 Ibs. 

The Army Worm 


numbers at 


has appeared in immense 


Agawam. Farmers are making 


desperate efforts to confine the horde within 
a limited area by means of a narrow furrow 
with perpendicular sides, plowing under the 


rated 
vin bat- 


infested crops and rolling. An illust 
account of this pest and means for « 
ting it were given in our 

South Hadley, July 6—The 
completed their work and find the total 
valuation of the town to be $2,045,756, which 
is about $40,000 less than last vear. This is ow- 
ing to de ntsc ag and the large number of 
fires. The tax rate is $17.25 or 75 cents less than 
last year. ‘The re are 821 school children. The 
excellent hay weather of last week upto F: 
day was well improved and a large amount of 
excellent hay was housed. The yield is much 
better than was expected. Corn is backward 
but is making a good growth. Potatoes did 
not come well, owing to the dry weather 
just after planting. The new electric Jine 
from Holyoke to South Hadley is being well 
patronized, although much fault is found 
with the fare at 10c. Many feel that the 


June 6 issue. 


1 
have 


assessors 


selectmen in granting the franchise should 
have fixed the fare at five cents. Edwin 
Smith of Falls Woods, who died July 3, was 


a life-long resident of this town and had 
nearly reached his 74th birthday. Mr Smith 
was a member on the farmers’ club when it 


was first organized 38 years ago. He has al- 
Ways been a good citizen, a progressive 
farmer and a kind neighbor. 


CONNECTICUT. 








Colchester, July 6—Farmers are through 


with their hoeing and hay ing is the order of 
the day. Hay promises a fair crop consider- 
ing the season. Rye is nearly ready to harvest 
and on pieces that were not winter killed 
oromises a good crop. Oats are looking well. 
The grass seed was a good catch andis look- 
ing tine. Corn came up well and where it 
was well fertilized is looking well. Some 
fields of potatoes are looking fine while others 
did not come up well and made but little 


progress. Wool is very low and no market at 
that. Buckwheat is mostly sown. Some are 
putting in more than usual. The roads have 


been put in order by the selectmen, 

Columbia, July 7—Farmers§ are securing 
the hay crop which is better upon some farms 
than last season. The rains of the past few 
weeks improved it greatly. Quite a large acre- 
age has been planted with corn this season, 
much of which will be used for filling silos, 
a number of which are being built this sea- 
son. Potatoes are looking well on most fields. 
Corn and oats are also looking well. Onions 
as a rule do not stand as well as last season 
owing to the seed not coming up as well as 
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usual, and the ravages of the maggot. The 
crop of blackberries is abundant and of ex- 





cellent quality. Strawberries sold at fair 
prices. Butter sells at trom 20 to 25c, eggs 15 
to 1l6e. 


Cornwall, July 8—The recent rains have help- 
ed grass greatly and the result will be quite 
a good bay crop. <A few have begun haying, 
but not much grass is fit to cut. Rye is look- 
ing well, and will ripen early. Oats are grow- 
ing finely and promise well. Corn is rather 
backward, but 1s doing fairly well now. Po- 
tatoes are making a rank growth of tops, 
early planted ones are in bloom. bugs are 
plenty. Tobacco is getting nicely started. 
Cutworms have worked badly, many pieces 
having to be reset several times. -astures 
are good and stock of all kinds is looking 
well. Apples have set abundantly and many 
are dropping off, but there are a ome left. 
Raspberries, huckleberries and blackberries 
promise an abundant crop. 


Lebanon, July 8—Many farmers improved 
the fine hay weather last week. The crop 
will be about an average’ one. Potatoes 


and corn are looking well. The system of 
letting out the roads by contract seems ta be 


working satisfactorily. The roads are in 
fine condition at present. The large farm 


known as the Joseph Holmes 
cently been sold. 


Big Acreage in Seed Peas and Beans. 


place has re- 





Cc. L. ALLEN, NEW YORK. 





Few are aware of the acreage employed in 
the cultivation of peas and beans for seed 
purposes alone. This industry has developed 
greatly in recent years. Previous to the war, 
but little attention had been given this branch 
of seed growing. It may be said the war 
made seed growing in this country a necessi- 
ty, as the premiunr on gold, freights and du- 
ties made the importation of this class of 
seeds almost, if not quite, impossible. 

Among those prominent in this trade are the 
Cleveland Seed Co, Cape Vincent, N Y, who 
have now under cultivation 10,000 acres, about 
two-thirds of which is in Prince Edward Co, 
Ont, the remainder in northern New York 
bordering on the St Lawrence river. This 
corporation, like others, grows exclusively for 
the wholesale trade and is alnost entirely un- 
known to small buyers. S. & W. H. Grinnell, 
Pierrepont Manor, have 3000 acres in peas and 
2000 in beans. Rogers .Brothers, Claumont 
N Y, have 3000 acres, mostly peas. Across the 
line John H. Allan Seed Co, Pietou, have 
growing between 15,000 and 20,000 acres. 
These firms are ail in the same line and deal 
direet with the trade. Consumers cannot ap- 
proach them; the smallest packages are 2-bu 
bags, and shipments usually in carloads. 
These firms are strictly growers. . 

ec 
differ 


vessel 


Ocean Freights.—Thiese 
the amount of empty 
earry. Grain 
low was 2c per bu from 
just now it is about 4c, while itecosts 5 to 10c 
to Belgium and German ports. Freights in 
the main are low, and favorable to American 
farmers and producers, who indircetly are 


according to 
room seeking 
sometimes goes as 
N Y to Liverpool, 


goods to 


obliged to pay the cost of cartage from farm 
to points of ultimate distribution and = con- 
sumption. For purposes of comparison the 


following table shows the present 
OCEAN FREIGHTS NEW YORK TO EUROPE. 


Liver- Lon- Glas- Ant- Ham- Ha- 

pool don gow werp burg vre 
Grain, D bu, 4e 6c 5e 5ige «(10.8 — 
Cotton, p 100 ibs, 1234 _ =- 19 23 25 
Oil cake, 8.2 1044 7.8 12 15 15 
Lard, i2 15 15 15 18 20 
Bacon, 12 15 18 15 18 p) 
Cheese, 24 24 30 24 48 40 
Butter, 30 30 30 30 48 40 
Apples, p bb], uv 48 72 60 75 = 
Cl’ver s’d, p 100 Ibs, 15 18 18 18 18 20 
Timothy, 18 24 24 24 21.6 p>) 
Hay, p ton, £3.00 8 2.40 8 4.20 -8 6.00 _ - 
Horses, p head, 17.00 19.40 21.80 16.95 $25.00 - 





The California Canning Season is a long one 
lasting from April to Nov inclusive. Accord- 
ing to a little chart prepared by Hubert Dyer 
of the Cutting fruit mee company of San 
Francisco, Chicago and N Y. asparagus is the 
tirst thing to be preserved. During a _ period 
of 37 years the earliest date on which aspara- 
gus was canned was April 6, and the latest 
June 13. The earliest and latest packing of 
strawberries May 8 and Oct 23, peas May 18 
to June 21, currants June 6 to 28, string beans 
June 13 to Nov 30, and blackberies June 19 to 
Sept 1. Freestone peaches July 22 to Oct 17 
with the heavy period latter half of Aug and 
all of Sept; Yellow Clings July 29 to Oct 12, 
Damson plums Aug 20 to Oct 23, tomatoes 
Aug 4 to Nov 16. 
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PRICE CHANGES ARE UNIIPORTANT. 


TuESDAY EVENING, JULY 14, 15%. 

Now that both leading national conventions 
are out of the way it is possible business may 
be again found in normal channels. There is 
considerable uncertainty and unrest, however, 
and with the natural midsummer quietude in 
addition,mercantile, manufacturing and finan- 
cial circles lack energy. While values gov- 
erning farm products have made no recovery 
this is compensated in a measure by a general 
tendency toward a further lowering in most 
articles the farmer buys. Certain kinds of 
cotton goods are a shade firmer owing to cur- 
tailed production in the east and south. The 
money market is without important new feat- 
ure. 

In the markets for leading farm staples 
crop conditions form an important factor. 
Harvest returns are in the main indicative of 
good aggregate yields of small grains, and 
corn 1s promising except in portions of the 
south. Good support is lacking, although 
foreigners continue fair purchasers of wheat, 
flour, corn and oats. Cotton is nearly steady 
with practically all of the latest crop now 
brought into sight. Live stock is selling free- 
ly at the low prices, wool is nearly stationary, 
dairy products move with considerable free- 
dom, and fruits and vegetables are in large 
supply. Revised prices holding good to-night 
follow: 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 
LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COMPARED 
WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 

-—-Cattle-~ — Hogs—, —Sheep 

1846 1396 1895 1896 
Chicago, ® 100 hs, $4 70 8350 $530 g425 
New York, 4 5 75 400 5 60 435 
Buffalo, 3 80 545 4 50 
Kansas City, : 3 30 5 400 


> 


Pittsburg, 5 5 375 5 w 425 

At Chicago, the cattle market is holding 
substantially steady, but thatis all. Some of 
the firmness noted a week ago has departed, 
with the character of the demand not wholly 
satisfactory. Exporters are conservative and 
buyers for eastern account asking concessions. 
Only best lots steady, and these will com- 
mand up to $4 50 with something fancy pos- 
sibly a shade better. In the main, however, 
fair to choice native beeves go over the scales at 
3 75@4 25 and the undertone is not particular- 
ly strong. Well tinished medium weights are 
the best sellers, but ordinary heavy cattle and 
those just taken off grass show the mos 
weakness. The supply of Texans is increas- 
ing and a few western range cattle have ap- 

veared. Prices covering all grades are as fol- 

owe: 
Fey export steers, $4.50@4.70 Feeders, 800 to 
Prime. 1500@1600 Ws,4.25@ 4.40 1150 ths, 
Good to ch, 1150 Stockers, 400 to 

@1450 ths, 4.25@ 4.40 8 Ibs, 
Fair to med, 1150 Calves, 300 hs up, 

@1400 tbs, 4.00@4.20 Calves, veal, 2 
Ch cows and heif- Grass Texans, 3. 3.10 

ers, 3.15@4.00 Texans, fed steers, 3.50@4.00 
Fair to good cows, 2.25@3.00 Texans, cows and 
Canners, 1.25@2.00 heifers, 2.02.75 
Poor toch bulls, 1.50@3.10 Texans, bulls, 2.00@2.65 

Hogs have exhibited some weakness, but 
are not much lower. Coarse heavy droves are 
neglected, with both packers and shippers not 
on the market for such except at very low 
prices. Light hogs continue to sell at a big 
premium over everything else, while wel! fin- 
ished medium weights are in good demand. 
Last week’s easiness has continued into the 
opening days of this week, packers claiming 
that product 1s selling relatively lower than 
live hogs. Fair to choice heavy $2 9%2@@35 10, 
mixed droves 343 25, light mixed 3 20 @3 35, 
fancy light 3 49@3 50. 

Sheep have been doing a little better, prices 
recovering 15@25e from the recent low level, 
Receipts smaller, demand fair including some 
inquiries for export account. Yearlings from 
western ranges have sold upto $84 50@4 60 
with choice farm fed yearlings quotabie at 
450¢5. Fair to fancy native sheep 3 50a 
4 25, poor to common 1 7542 40. Texas sheep 
3@3 50. Fair to choice spring lambs 4 50@6 50. 


At Buffalo, cattle receipts are running a 
little lighter, yet the market is amply sup- 
plied. Arrivals Monday of this week were 100 
vars, the better grades selling 10c higher, 
while otLers were substantially as last week. 
Trausactions on the basis of $4 2544 60 for 
good to fancy farm fed beeves; veal calves 3 75 
@4 75. Hogs are rather steadier with the sup- 
ply coming forward well taken care of. Mon- 
day’s receipts were 65 double decks and prices 
10c higher than last week. Extreme heavy 
hogs 3 40@% 45,. medium droves, averaging 
200 lbs 3 60@3 65, Yorkers 3 75, fancy pigs 3 80 
and all sold early. That there is no scarcity 


THE LATEST MARKETS 





of sheep is indicated in the liberal receipts 
the present week opening with 40 double decks 
on sale. Prices about as last Friday, with 
fair to choice sheep and yearlings 3 25@4 50 
and spring lambs 4 5046. 

At Pittsburg, supply and demand are even- 
ly balanced in the cattle market and new feat- 
ures are lacking. The undertone is one of 
comparative firmness, so far as desirable qual- 
ities are concerned. Receipts Monday of this 
week were 60 cars against 65 a week ago. 
Quotations follow: 

Extra, 14) to 1600lbs, #4 50@4 40 Com to good fat bulls, $2 

Good, 12 to 1200 lbs, = 4 Let 25 Com to good fat cows, +‘ 

Fair, 4) to 1100 Ibs, 3 64 00 Heifers, 800 to 1100 Ibs, 

Common, 700 to 000 Ibs, 3 00@5 50 Bologna cows, p hd. 

Rough, half-fat, 5 G@3 65 F'sh cows & spring’ra, 15 OO@40B) 
Com to good fat oxen, 225450 Veal calves, 4 KOS 0 

In spite of smaller supplies the hog market 
is this week opening in bad shape. Buyers 
are indifferent except at low concessions, 
and many sales Monday of this week, when 
only 14 double decks arrived, were at 10@15c 
decline. Light droves and pigs $3 7043 75, 
prime medium 3 6543 70, heavy hogs 3 20@ 
340. The 20 cars sheep commanded about lic 
advance over last week. Prime wethers %5c@ 
105 lbs, 4 10@4 25, good medium weights 3 90@ 
4, common to fair 2 40@3 85, lambs 5@5. 

At New York, cattle are moderately steady, 
yet the desirable stuff is meeting fair disposi- 
tion. Export demand indifferent, but offer- 
ings for this class of trade small. Common to 
choice native beeves 83 75¢@4 60, oxen and 
stags 3 50.44 25, poor to choice cows and bulls 
17545. Veai calves plentiful but in good de- 
mand at 3 50¢5 50 for poor to fancy. Butter- 
milk calves 2 75235, country dressed veals 54 
6 50, ordinary to good cows with young calves 
28240 P head. Hogs weak at 3 5044 with 
country dressed at 4 50@5 for medium weights 
and 5 5046 for light. Sheep relatively less 
tirm than in the west, with offerings plenti- 
ful. Ordinary to prime 3 2544 35, poor lots 


down to 2 30. Spring lambs 4 50@6 50. 

At London, American steers 7“7jc P tb, es- 
timated dressed weight, sheep 11c1lic_ - tb, 
esitmated dressed weight. Refrigerator beef 
b6abjic P tb. 

The Horse Market. 


At Chicago, moderate movement of horses, 
but trade lacks animation and _ strength. 
During the past week choice coach horses 
have been in some demand for foregn trade, 
selling at strong prices. Heavy draft animals 
are considerea good property, whileSordinary 
work horses are dull and weak. Quietude 
prevails in such eastern markets as Boston 
and New York, yet there is fair absorption of 
western animals at nearly recent prices. 
Gentlemen’s drivers have sold at Boston at 
$250@275 when choice, while ordinary to fair 
workers are quotable all the way down to 50@ 
100. The following prices apply to Chicago 
auction sales, and are for sound horses 5 to 8 
yrs old, well broken and in good flesh. 

Express and heavy drafts, $75 a175 

1100 to 1400 lb chunks, § 50 @ 85 

Coach and fast road horses, 80.4 300 

850 to 1100 Ib chunks, 20a 45 

Ordinary drivers $50 and upwards. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHEE CITIES. INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, ch baled 
timothy hay $17 P ton, mixed clover 13@15 50, 
clover 749, rye straw 19, wheat 8@8 50, oat 9, 
bran 10@11 50. Ch fresh eggs 114@12e P dz, 
live hens lic P tb, chickens 13@18¢. New 
potatoes 752% P bbl, blackberries, 3@5c P 
qt, currants 5a46c, watermelons 124 l6c. 

In Other Places—At Baldwinsville, Onon- 
daga Co, eggs 12c, potatoes 8@10c,. wool 12@ 
l7c, pork 4@4}c, beef 6@8c, veal 3he, lard 6c, 
chickens 8c, shorts $13, middlings 13.—At 
Oswego, Oswego Co, eggs 12c, potatoes 10@12c, 
corn 35oc, oats 22c, hay 10411, lard 6c, beef 6@ 
8c, mutton 5@6c, hogs 4@4he. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, spring chickens 
1lZisec P Ibl w, fowls 9@9}c, ducks 8@12c, 
roosters 25c ea, fresheggs 11@1lic P dz. New 
southern potatoes 75c@$1 25 P bbl, onions 1, 
tomatoes 75c@1 50 P bu, cabbages 15042 P 
100, blackberries 2@3c P qt, huckleberries 6@ 
7c, watermelons 10418 P 100, peaches 25@50c 
P bskt, ch timothy hay 1641650 Pj ton, 
clover mixed 13415 50, rye straw 152416, wheat 
748, oat 9, bran 11412, middlings 10@12. 

OHIO—At Columbus, live stock dull and un- 
changed. Best steers $425P 100 tbs, heavy 
hogs 5 40, sheep 2 50@5, spring lambs 5@5 25, 
yeal calves 446, milch cows 30@40, tine wash- 
ed wool 12@15c, medium and coarse 15@16e, 
unwashed 11@12c, green hides 4}c, cured 45@ 
5c. Poultry dull. Chickens 6c P th lw,7$@12d 


w, turkeys 6c 1 w, 8c d w, roosters 20c ea, fresh 
eggs llc P dz. New potatoes 22@25c P bu, 
onions 35@40c, cabbage 14150 P 100, black 
berries 90c@1 P bu, watermelons 10@15 P 100. 
Bran 10 P ton, middlings 13, shorts 9, old 
timothy hay 12@13, new 9@11, prairie 8 50@10, 
oat straw 6@7, rye 8a@9. 

At Cleveland, vegetables in ample supply. 
Beets 12@15c P dz behs, cucumbers 15 @20c, 
green peas 50@60c P bu, beans 20@25c,red on- 
ions $1 25¢1 50 P bbl, new potatoes 35.440c P 
bu, apples 1@2 P bbl, watermelons 15@20 P 
100, muskmeions 6410, peaches 1@1 25 P bu. 
Poultry fairly active. Chickens 8$@9c P bb 
lw, springs 12@13c, turkeys 74@8c, ducks 8@ 
12hc, fresh eggs 105}@1lc P dz. Baled timothy 
hay 8214 50 P ton, loose 14@16, bran 11, mid- 
dlings 10@12. Good to best steers 3 75@4 P 
100 ths, veal 4 75@5 50, hogs 3 25@3 55, sheep 
3 50@3 Th. 

At Toledo, poultry in full supply and firm. 
Chickens 8@%c P tb 1 w, 10@12h¢ d w, turkeys 
8@8ke lw, ducks 8@9c, fresh eggs 9@9bke. 
Potatoes quiet and weaker, new 45@40c P bu, 
onions $141 50 P cra, beets 10@1le P dz, tur- 
nips 40@50c P bu,string beans 75@95c, cucum- 
bers 25@30c P dz, gooseberries 1 P bu, black- 
berries 4@5c¢ P qt. Bran 14@15 P ton, mid- 
dlings 14@15, loose hay 10@12, jbaled 9@9 50, 
rye straw 7 50. 

NEW YORK—<At Albany, baled timothy hay 
$15417 50 P ton, loose 16418, clover 14216 50, 
rye straw 164¢17,vat 7 5029 50, bran 12412 50, 
cottonseed meal 171750, middlings 15@ 
1550. Fresh eggs 15@16c P dz, chickens 14@ 
lic P tb lw, 1lal6cdw, turkeys 12@13c, 
ducks 11@12c, beef 5a@6c, veal 5@6c, hogs 4@ 
4fc, mutton 5@6c, milch cows 35@45 ea. Old 
potatoes 60@65c P bbl, new 1 75@2, radishes 
75as85e P 100 behs, lettuce 10@12c P dz, green 
corn 150@2 P 100, cucumbers 1 75@2, black 
raspberries 13@14c P qt, watermelons 18@20 
P 100. 

At Buffalo, fresh eggs 114 “#12¢ P dz. fowls 
9@9kc  P th lw, turkeys 74@8c, spring chick- 
ens 15@1ic, ducks 60@90¢ P pr. Baled timo- 
thy hay 314@14 50 P ton, clover 11@i2. New 
southern potatoes 110@1 15 P bbl, turnips 20 
a@2%ec P dz bchs, green beans 50@60c P bu, 
blackberries 4@8e¢ P qt, raspberries, black 5@ 
6c, red 8@10c, currants 4@8ce. 

At Syracuse, supplies of new vegetables gen- 
erally ample, fruits arriving in increasing 
quantities, poultry about steady. Prices sub- 
stantially as fully quoted in this column last 
week. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all instances are 
wholesale. They refer to prices at which the produce 
will sell from warehouse, car or dock. From these, coun- 
try consignees must pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold ina smali way to retailers or consumers an 
advance is usually secured. 

Beans, 

At New York, a steady feeling on most ya- 
rieties, not much pressure to sell. Ch marrow 
795 $115 P bu, medium 1 024@1 05, pea 1 05, 
white kidney 1 20@1 224, red 1 05, black turtle 
soup 1 174$@1 20, yellow eyes 120, Cal limas 
172}@1 774, green peas 70@77hc. 

At Boston, no change of importance, trade 
quiet. Smallh p pea $1 25@1 30 P bu, mar- 
row 1@1 05, screened 80@90c, seconds 70 @80c, 
Cal pea 1 35@160, ch medium 1@1 05, screened 
80@9ec, seconds T0@80c, yellow eyes 1@1 25, 
red kidney 1 05@1 10, dried limas 3he P tb. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, demand 1s light and the mar- 
ket rules quiet. Fey evap’d apples 6}c P tb, 
ch 5}@5gc, sun-dried 3c, quarters 2}@3hce, 
peeled peaches 3@6c, unpealed 1}@2c, cher- 
ries 95@10}c, raspberries l6c, blackberries 5}@ 
6c, huckleberries 6c, plums 4@44c. 

At Chicago, market dull and quiet under 
small offerings. Southern evap’d apples 44@ 
54c, eastern ch 54@6c, prime 5@5}c, sun-dried 
2}@23, chopped 1@1jc, raspberries 16@16%c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, firm forfancy grades, quality 
irregular. Fey newlaid nearby 15@16c P dz, 
state fresh gathered 13@13\c, Pa country marks 
13@13kc, western 12@12}c P dz, western and 
southern poor to fair, $2 40@2 85 per case. 

At Boston, receipts moderate, trade quiet 
and prices unchanged. Nearby and Cape fcy 
16@17c P dz, ch fresh eastern 14c, fair to good 
12@13c, Vt and N H ch fresh l4c P dz, Mich 

12c, fair to govud 10@llic, P E Island 
)12c. 
Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, apples more plentiful, berries 
still arriving freely, other fruits in liberal 
supply. Southern peaches 60@90c P cra, 











plums o5@ ic P qt, cherries 6@7c Pp ib, huckle- 
berries 4@9c, blackberries 2@5c, green goosee 
berries 3@5c, blackcap raspberries 14@2kc P 
pt, red 2@3kc, muskmelons $1@2 50 P bbl, 
watermelons 12@25 P 100, nearby hand picked 
apples 1 50@2 P bbl, windfalls, 1@1 50. 

At Boston, a good market for nearly ali 
fruits. Strawberries 6@10c P qt, blackberries 
2@5c, blueberries 8@12c, green gooseberries 
5@6c, red raspberries, 8@10c P pt, Ga water- 
melons $14@18 P 100, peaches 150@275 ® 
6-bskt carrier, green apples H0@T5e P , bbl, 
currants 3@7c P qt. 

The cutlook for apples in Ontario aud Que- 
bec is generally good, with orchards as a rule 
well laden and the young fruit showing little 
or no damage from disease or insects. 

Grouud Feeds. 


At New York, a light jobbing demand at 
about former prices. City bran 55@574c P 100 
tts in bags, western spring 474@50c in bags, 
winter 65c, middlings 65c, rye feed 50c, lin- 
seed vil meal $18, cottonseed 19, linseed oil 
cake 16 50@17, screenings 40@65c P 100 tbs, 
brewers’ meal 95@97}c, grits 974¢@1, coarse 
corn meal 64@67c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, best grades meet a fair out- 
let at higher prices, undergrades quiet. Prime 
timothy hay 95c@$1 P 100 lbs, No 1 90@92}, 


No 2 80@85c, No 3 65@75c, clover, mixed, 
70@72}ic, clover, 60@65c, salt hay 45@50c, long 


rye straw No 1 95c@1 05, No2 80@90c, short 
rye 65@70c, oat 40@50c, wheat 40@45c, tangled 
rye 60@70c. 

At Boston, market ruling quiet, under mod- 
erate demand. N Yand ch fcy $18@19 P ton, 
fair to good 16 50@17, eastern 15 50@16, ch 
clover and clover mixed 12@14, swale 8 50@9, 
good to prime rye straw 19@20, oat 9. 

Potatoes, 

a moderate run of southern, 
prices irregular on all grades. Southern Rose 
S1l@1 25 P bbl, Chili red 1, seconds 50@ s87e, 
culls 25@30c, L Lin bulk 1 25. 

At Boston, receipts are not especially heavy, 
but it is different to advance prices. Norfolk 


At New York, 


N C Rose and Hebron extra $141 25 P bbl, 
fair to good Wave, red 5c al; fey Va 1 25, 
fair to good 75c 41, small 50@60ce. 


Poultry. 
are light 
Dressed 


but stock 
poultry: 


At New York, receipts 


on hand causes weakness. 


furkeys good to ch 10c P tb, Phila spring 
chickens 14@18« western 10@14c, western 


fowls 9} @10ce, aucks 124@13he, white 
sguabs $2 P dz. Live poultry: Spring chick- 


spring 


ens 11413 Ib, fowls 9c, turkeys 8c, ducks 
7 80c 1’ pr, geese 1@1 37. pigeons 204 30c. 
At Boston receipts, though light are ample. 
Northern and eastern ch broilers 15@20e P th, 
extra fowls 1] l4c, spring ducks 12@15c, 
western iced turkeys 10@12c, chickens 104@13c, 


>= 


25 — pr. Live fowls 
chickens 12¢1]4e. 


fowls 104@11e, 


10c, ducks 10e, 


pigeons $1 
] 


Vegetables. 


At New York, plentiful and generally eas- 
ier. Asparagus 50c@$1 50 P dz behs, beets 1 
» 100 behs, cabbages 2 50@5 50 | 100, new 
carrots 1 P 100 behs, celery 15@25c P dz, egg 


cucumbers 40@75c P bskt, 
bag, horseradish 8@5c P tb, 
radishes 50@75c P 100 bechs, 
string beans 25@37c P bag, spinach 50c@1 P 
bbl, white squash 50c¢ ® bbl, marrow 40@50¢ 
» bbl-era, turnips, new white 1@2 100 behs, 


plant 2@3 P bbl, 
green peas 50e P 


lettuce We P bbl, 


tomatoes 50c@1 } carrier, Bermuda onions 75 
as85e P cra, Egyptian 90c@1 P bag, N O175. 


Wool. 

There is not much disposition to trade, but 
dealers are content to hold at quotations rath- 
er than accept lower figures, and the position 
may be called strong. Foreign markets hold 
up well. Quotations on the basis of the fol- 
lowing at Boston, N Y and Philadelphia, 
with Chicago at the usual freight difference: 
Ohio and Pa XX and above 17@18c, X 164@ 
lic, No 117} @18c, tine unwashed 12@13c, Ohio 
combing No 128% blood 20c, Ohio delaine 
19e, Mich X and above 144@15c, No 1 17@18¢e, 
No 2 17ie, Mich combing No 1 3@4 blood 18@ 


@19, Ky,-Ind, Mo combing } blood 14@15c, 
Ba blood 15¢e. Secoured basis Texas fine 
spring 30@52ec, medium 27@28¢c, territory fine 
Wea 33c, medium 26@28e. 

New England Markets. 

At Hartford, Ct, fowls 10@12c P th 1 w, 12 
a2l6c d w, veal calves 6cec 1 w, 10@1le d w, 
spring lamb 1l5c, old potatoes 30@35c P bu, 
new cabbage $1 P dz, timothy hay 18 P ton, 
rye straw 18.—At Waterbury, Ct, old potatoes 
23c P bu, new green peas 1 P bu, spring 
chickens 20c P tb 1 w, fowls 10c, turkeys 12c, 
eggs 20c P dz, baled hay 17@18 P ton, vat 
straw 12, cottonseed meal 22, ch cmy butter 
20c ® tb, dairy lée.—At Providence, R I, new 


potatoes 1 25@2 P bbl, cabbage 15, eggs 19@ 
20c P dz, fowls 12@15e P bh, mutton 74@8e, 
hay 20@21 ® ton, cmy print butter 18@19¢ P 





THE DAIRY SITUATION 








ib, dairy 14c.—At Springfield, Mass, old po- 
tatoes 25@35c P bu, new cabbage 1@1 25 P 100 
ibs, spring chickens 20@25c # tb, fresh eggs 
1l7c P dz, western 11@12¢, long rye straw 25 
P ton, baled timothy hay 19 50, ch emy print 
butter 19@20c ® tb, western tubs 16c, dairy 
16c.—At Worcester, Mass, nearby eggs 17@18c 
P dz, western 12 alc, fowls 14@@l6c P th d 
w, veal 7@9c, mutton 7@8c, new potatoes 1@ 
1 50 P bbl, old 25@@30c, chr cmy print butter 
18@20c P tbh, dairy 16@18c. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, good to ch 
cmy 17@18c P lb, dairy 16@17c.—At Buffalo, 
market steady and unchanged. N Y and Pa 
extra cmy 15@15sc, Elgin 154@16c, dairy 12@ 
13c, imt ecemy 8@9c.—At Baldwinsville, Onon- 
daga Co, 14c.—At Oswego, Oswezo Co, l6c. 

At New York, the market is less active and 
receipts during last week were smaller. The 
top price is now 15c, which is obtainable only 
for choicest grades. Much stock has gone into 
cold storage within the past fortnight. Ex- 
porters are taking more interest, but their 
transactions are not extensive. Dairy and 
under grades rule slow and holders find difii- 
culty in sustaining quotations. Prices govern- 
ing round lots, and subject to advance for se- 
lections in a small way, are as follows: El- 
gin and other western creamery extras lic P 
ib, western first 13}@14c, seconds 12@13c, N 
Y fey emy 15c, N Y dairy half tubs fey 14@ 
14hc, firsts 13@134c, western dairy firsts 11@12c, 
seconds 9}@10c, factory firsts and extras 104@ 
llc. 

Ohio—At Columbus, market dull and steady. 
Ch Elgin emy 16c P lb, Ohio 144¢e, dairy 8c¢.— 
At Cleveland, active and fairly firm. Good to 
ch emy12@15e, Elgin 16@1634c, dairy 7@12c.— 
At Toledo, in good demand and full supply. 
Good to ch cmy 16@17e, dairy 10@13¢e.—At 
Cincinnati, market steady under fair demand. 
Fey Elgin emy 17c, Ohio 13@14c, ch dairy 8c. 

Pennsylvania, demand for fancy 
supply, prices steady. Western cmy 
ib, fair to prime 12@15c, fey prints lic. 

Maryland,—At Baltimore, receipts moderate, 
prices easier. Fey cmy 16@17c P tb, ch 15a 
16c, imt cmy 12@138c, fey ladles 12c, dairy 
prints 11@1%e. 

At Boston, the hot weather is detrimental to 
the market, receipts are liberal and demand 





equal to 
155¢ Pp 


light. Prices held at about the former range, 
although with some difficulty Quotations for 
round lots are as follows: Vt and N H fey 
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cmy assorted sizes 16}¢c ® tb, northern N Y 


16c, western fresh tubs assorted sizes 15}c, 
northern firsts 15c, eastern 15@17c, western 


firsts 14c, seconds 11@12c, extra Vt dairy 14c, 
N Y l4e, firsts 13c, eastern imt cmy 11@12c. 
Prints 1@2c premium over above prices. 

The Cheese Trade, 

New York State—At Albany, full cream 
cheddars 7@7fc P tb, flats 6}7@74c, imt Swiss 
12c.—At Buffalo, market slow, receipts equal 
to demand. N Y full cream 74@8c, ch 64@7c 
part skims 3}@4c.—At Ogdensburg, St Law- 
rence Co, 1595 bxs offered, all sold at 68c.— 
At Cuba, about 1000 bxs large white sold at 
68c, 500 sent to N Y on commission, 250 45-lb 
size sold at 63c, 160 at 6Zc, 3500 contracted small 
at 62@7ie, according to size.—At Baldwins- 
ville, Onondaga Co, 8@104c.—At Oswego, Os- 
wego Co, 10hc. 

At New York, demand is moderate for all 
grades, but supplies are not large and little or 
no reduction in prices has been found neces- 
sary. N Y full cream ch large white fcy 6}? ? 
tb, ch 64@68c, fair to good 5?@6}c, colored 
fancy 6c, good to ch 64@6%c, ch small white 
and colored 7c, ch light skims 5c, part skims 
4@4kc, full skims lhc. 

Ohio—At Columbus, prices steady with a 
shghtly better feeling. Full cream family 
favorite 9c P th, flats 8ic, limburgei 12c.—At 
Cleveland, quiet and a shade lower. Full 
cream cheddars 74@8c, flats 64@74c, skims 4@ 
5kc, imt Swiss 10@12c.—At Toledo, full cream 
flats 9@10c, imt Swiss 12@124c—At Cincinnati, 
demand slow, market quiet. Good to prime 
Ohio flat 7@7he, family favorite 7@84c, twins 
8@8kc, Young America 84@9c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, fair de- 
mand for choice. N Y full cream, small fey 
Te, fair to good 64@7c, large fcy 6?@7c, fair 
to good 6@6hc, part skims 4@5kc. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, market in good 
shape. New full cream 74@7fc P th, flats 8@ 
8he, picnics 8@8he. 

At Boston, receipts light, market dull and 
prices ruling in buyers’ favor. N Y small 
extra 7@7ic P tb, large 7c, firsts 6@6hc, sec- 
onds 5@5kc, Vt small 54@6he, large 6c, firsts 
6c, seconds 5@5hc, sage cheese 7c, skims 2@ 
4c, Ohio flats 5}.@6hc. 

At Liverpool, Eng, American finest white 
and colored easy at 7T#c. 

The Milk Market. 

During July and August an inspection of milk 
arriving over the different N Y railroads and 
steamboats is usually made after the milk is 
delivered by the common carriers to the gro- 











CAN FACE GOD OR MAN 


WITH THE SEPARATOR FACTS. 





Sutton, Caledonia Co., Vermont. 


«I can stand upon. my feet and face God or man in regard to the De Laval Separator I bought 
last May, on two weeks’ trial with the ‘U.S.’ machine. 


1 found that the ‘U. S.’ was making 1,500 more revolutions every minute. 


ist. 

2nd. I found that I had to make 50 turns a minute with the ‘U. S.’ crank against 40 with 
the De Laval. 

3rd. I found that the ‘U. S.’ turned fully one quarter harder. 

4th. I found that my milk had to be about 15 degrees warmer with the ‘U.S.’ in order to 
skim it clean. 

5th. 


machine sell itself.” 


My advice would be to any man to try the two machines and let the merits of each 


CHAS. H. WHIPPLE. 


Send for new Hand Catalogue No. 246, Separator Comparison Pam- 
phiet, and ** Facts From Users,’’ constituting a complete education in “sepa- 


ratorology.’? 


THE DELAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


WESTERN OFFICES: 


ELGIN, ILL. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


74 Cortlandt St., NEW YORK. 












At factory prices. 


in the world, for the money. 
tifully illustrated Catalog for 18%. 


e, 844 
Style, Finish. rooms, factories: 


BUGGIES, PHAETONS. SURRIES, WAGONS, 


CARTS, HARNESS, SADDLES, BICYCLES, &c. . 
Our record for the past eight years is the best 
antee that we turn out the finest, strongest and lowest 
All work guaranteed. 

Pricesin plain figures. Offices, sales- 
Court St. Alliance Carriage Co. Cincin oO. 









| uar- (ASS 
riced vehicles 
Send for our beau- 








at prices within reach of all. 


DON’T BU 


A Carriage, Buggy, Phaeton or vehicle of any description 
without first getting ourillustrated catalogue and 
(sent free). Wesellonly work manufactured in our factory 


GUARANTEED THOROUGHLY RELIABLE 
Capacity, 10,000 jobs per year. 
THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE MFG. CO. 
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cers and peddlers. The wagons are formed 
in line and a sample of the milk taken from 
each. Several inspectiéns are usually made, 
and we presume the same will be the case 
this season. Last year the amount of adul- 
terated milk discovered was very small 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


reEsT WHOLESALI 
STANDARD GRADES, 


PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE 
No 2 grades. t 
July, 
September, 
December, 
PUBLIO STOCKS OF GRAIN N THE U ANT ¢ 
This week ast week One 
Wheat, bu, 47,220,000 47,199,000 
Cor! 9, 188,000 4.100.000 6,883,000 
8, 228,000 8,548,000 630 000 

At Chicago, little headway has been made in 
wheat prices in either direction. The under- 
tone of the market all last week was one of 
easiness, With occasional periods of real 
stability, and during the opening days of this 
week operators are closely watching harvest 
returns, these leaving their impress upon 
values. Monday’s increase in the visi- 
ble supply hurt the market. Some of the 
state weekly reports were regarded bull- 
ishly, and the government July Monthly 
report made known Friday’ night of 
last week was not of such character as to 
cause much interest. This placed the July 
condition of winter wheat at 75.6, spring 
wheat 93.3, the latter being 6.6 points lower 
than in June. The department’s returns from 
European agents point to generally good crop 
outlook abroad. Exports of wheat and flour 
last week were only moderate, and cables 
lacked tirmness. News from our own grain 
tields encouraging, pointing to good crop de- 
velopment throughout most of the northwest. 
Receipts of old wheat continue large there 
and this prevents particular decrease in pub- 
lic stocks. In fact, the time is now at hand 
for the visible supply to build up, although 
the crop of new winter wheat will move slow- 
ly for a little time. July has held close to 
ioc most of the time forten days past with 
Sept commanding the usual premium. Mill- 
ing demand moderate but not urgent, and 
shipments light. 

Corn quiet without being especially weak. 
Speculative interest only moderate, but a 
good cash business on both home and foreign 
account. Receipts liberal, weather generally 
excellent, crop prospects brilliant. The goy- 
ernment crop report, which was made known 
Friday of last week made the general average 
July condition of corn 92.4 compared with 92 
in our own special report published a week 
earlier, and placed the acreage at 81,000,000, 
or somewhat smaller than our own estimate. 
In view of the probability of another enor- 
mous crop, speculative support is generally 
lacking, vet the bears are not aggressive, re- 
alizing that there is still plenty of time for 
serions damage before the crop is made. 
Reports of dry weather Monday of this 
week a small factor. No 2 mixed corn 
for delivery any time this month has 
held a little better than 26c P bu, and 
recent sales by sample were at 244c for 
No 4, 26@26}e for No 3 and No 3 white. Con- 
tracts have been made for the delivery of No 
2 corn in May ’97, at a fracton under 30c. 

Outs have recently reacted, hinting at the 
possibility that l5c so recently scored was a 
bottom price, the market recovering to ltc at 
the close of last week and is this week receiv- 
ing fair consideration. News lacks novelty. 
Freight rates are a little lower on both corn 
and oats, and this is stimulating the ship- 
ment to the east. Exports continue helpful 
but are not increasing. Late sales by sample 
154@17c for No 3 mixed and 16}@17jc for No 3 
wilte. 


Rye is less weak than recently, yet the de- 
mand is rather indifferent at best. More or 
less new rye is coming forward, selling 
chiefly to warehouse men, with the shipping 
demand indifferent. The undertone is one of 
easiness, although new No 2 has sold uptoa 
trifle over 3l4c in store and a slight premium 
placed f o b, Sept, 3ic asked. The new rye is 
good in quality and harvest returns point to a 
liberal yield. No export inquiries ot any 
consequence 

In barley, the feature of interest is the ad- 
vent of the new crop. This is beginning to 
appear on the market, but it is too early for 


GRAIN, HOPS 


ictivity, and prices are not yet formed. Old 
feed barley is selling by sample at 1s@2ve and 
fair to good malting brings 25@50e, choice at 
a premium. ane lative market lifeles 

Toledo, wheat nearly steady with specu 
interest small and cash demand fair 
nt. Nearly half the Toledo re 
No 2 soft, the new crop moving 
and \ug deliveries hold around 
better Corn comparatively 
n th P27 @2%8e for Sept. Oats 

ressead ith 19¢ asked for No 2 wh 

ixed quotable at l6c to a shade 
itureless with Oct around $4 25 
lsike for Aug delivery 4 05@4 10. 
; stieeenin 
The Hop [lovement and [larket. 
THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

w York, July 14—There is little to say re- 
the hop situation, as only a small 
ransacted at any of the hop mar- 
iL hold 


1e grow- 


ness ist 

. Former reports of quietude sti 

and repetition is unnecessary. TT} 

crop appears to be doing we ll and al- 
nigh the usual care has not been given the 
irds itis probable that a good sized crop 

ill be harvested. Some growers will await 

» opening of the market before deciding to 

their hops, while others will push for- 
ward the work relying on quality to command 
a satisfactory figure. According to advices 
there is comparative sly little contracting for 
the new crep and it is more difficult to se ure 
such trades at the low tigure of a few weeks 
ago 
QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 
July 8 July 10 July 
Sta ate N ¥ crop 95, choice, 744@8 743@8 71,@8 
‘med to prime.54, a6}, 5',@6'5 
+ "44, choice, 4@5 
* “med to prime, 4@4}, 
‘  * eeu ; 
* old olds, 
Pacific coast, "95 choice, 
- = med to prime, 
crop "94 choice, 
med to prime, 

’ bead common, 243 24, 
German, 2 14@20 

Mapison (Madison), N Y, July 10—Hum- 
phrey hops are blossoming. Clusters and 
Canadas are arming out fast and all are free 
from vermin. Taking the decreased acreage 
and present condition of the vine into con- 
sideration, the yield must be 40 per cent less 
than last year’s product. Nearly all yards in 
his town have received good cultivation and 
show the benetit of it. The market continues 
dull and reports from all hop centers are dis- 
couraging to growers. Melville Howard will 
go to North Carolina soon to assist in the hop 
harvest in that state. 

OrREGON—Hops are making rapid growth. 
Many are already to the top of the poles and 
the yards whieh have received proper atten- 
tion look remarkably well In neglected yards 
the aphis bas made its appearance and is do- 
ing some damage. The present warm weather 
is causing thrifty growth of vine, but is also 
favorable to the growth and spread of the hop 
louse. 


Tobacco Acreage Smaller, Condition High. 

The continued low price of tobacco has re- 
sulted in a further decrease in acreage this 
year, amounting apparently to nearly 10 per 
cent and leaving the area of the present crop 
not far from 600,000 acres according to a pre- 
liminary investigation covering the’ entire 
country just made by this journal. 

The probable effect of this shortage in acre- 
age is in a measure offset by the very favora- 
ble condition of the growing crop. The 
condition reported, 91.6, is 7 points better 
than a year ago, and is rather higher than 
usual at this date. 

The following statement shows the acreage 
compared with last year for each crop by 
states, together with reported condition of the 
growing crop: 

Acre- Condi- Acre- Condi- 
age tion age tion 
95 %” O, 89 

92 § Ind, 65 

95 il, o% 

Ww) ¢ Wis, 92 

92 “7 Mo, 93 

w ‘ Ave, W.5 

aaneeesemesibillipasieeeiaman 

Onto—Plants are thrifty and coming along 
finely. Prices are firm, with a tendency 
toward an advance on finer selections. In the 
Miami valley °94 Spanish sells at 8@10c, ’95 
at 5a6c, Gebhart 5c, seedleaf 3@4c.—At Cin- 
cinnati offerings, receipts and sales are nor- 
mal; prices continue very low with no imme- 
diate prospect of advance. Color appears to 
be lacking 1n the new crop and competition in 
“buying is “therefore light. 

New Yorx—In most sections of the state old 
leaf is quite well bought up, but occasional 
sales are made at prices the same as last 
spring. Tobacco needs rain but is holding up 





AND TOBACCO 


well and bids fair 
hatl and insects 

PENNSYLVANIA—T he 
partment has extended 
with the tobacco « rop, 
branch station on the 1 
Piollet at WysSox, Bradford 
there has been a fair vol 

1 mostly old leaf 
: ‘rs or dealers with 
and prices continue 
rot is reported by a ew 
appeared among the ’$ 
but very limited. P| 
rapidly,*rains have fall 
is sufficient and a cro} 
anticipated. 

er 
Disease Among Live Stock in Britain. 

The first half of the year havin 
opportunity is afforded of takin 
ravages which disease among 
created in Great Britain. 
pont observable is the exten 
fever prevails. There were 24 
of swine fever in Great Bx 
44,451 animals were killed = in 
months of this year. It must not 
agined, however, that the whole 
were diseased, as all animals whi¢ 
been exposed to infection are 
by the authorities. Nevertheless, 
immense loss. These numbers are 
excess of any previous year, and 
no consolation beyond this, that the 
be due to a more rigorous inspection 
view to eventually exterminating dise 

There have been also more outbreak 
anthrax than was the case last year, but the 
number of animals affected have been less 
Pleuro pneumonia cases have increased, but 
the outbreaks were but few in numbers, only 
two; these led to the destruction of 192 ani- 
mals. There are fewer cases of glanders and 
of rabies, and not one case of foot-and-mouth 
disease. Were it not for the enormous in- 
crease in the swine tever figures the health of 
the stock of Great Britain should be regarded 
as showing a general improvement on com- 
paring the present six months with the cor- 
responding period of last year. The animal 
diseases bill, which requires all live animals 
to be slaughtered at the port of entry, has now 
passed both house of parliament, and only 
awaits the queen’s consent for it to come into 
practice. It will not make any difference to 
the import trade as it stands now but it will 
merely prevent the secretary of the board of 
agriculture throwing open the ports ‘hi 
own sweet will.’’ This, in future, 
be done by parliament. 

- | 
New Jersey Grange Notes. 

Oak Grove grange was organized June 27 
with 25 charter,members by Deputy Isaac H 
Hoffman. The ofticers are master, William 
Dubon; lecturer, D. M. Burd; secretary, 
Herman K. Right. This grange is located 
one of the best farming and dairy communi- 
ties of Hunterdon Co, there is a creamery 
upon the same farm as the meetings are held 
and Oak Grove is bound to be one of the 
strongest granges of northern New Jersey 








To Electrical 


Electricity Workers 


Mechanics; Mechani- Machinists, Draughts- 
cal and Architectural F men, Steam Engin 
Drawing; Steam Engi- Carpenters, Plumber 
neering (Stat'ry, Loco.* Steam Fitters, Mir 
and Marine); Heating ;" 4 Survey; 

Architecture; Mining; men wi 

Plumbing; Civil Engi- trades an 

neering, ete. Referen- Wawon ’ > . , 
=> enehes. set ANOR The International 
Circular. State Subject 
you wish to Study. 


ALL-PAPER 


Samples mailed free. Prices from 2h<« 
$34 a roll,8yds. KAYSER & ALLMA 
982-34 Market St., 415 Arch St., PHILADEL P fia? 


WEEKL $5,000 yearly, no experience 1 
$9 quired, failure impossible; 0 


Correspondence Schools 
Box 879 Seranton, Pa. 








scheme a new one; particulars free. Address 
S.S.Ware Co. Box 53:08, Boston,Mas: 





Ohio University, Athens. 


A thoroughly equipped institution for under- 
graduate work, with tacilities for instruction in 
Art, Music, Business, etc. An elegant boarding 
hali for ladies. There is 


No Charge for Tuition 
In the collegiate and preparatory studies. 
Sunimer term every year. Cost of living very 
low. Send for a catalogue to 


PRESIDENT SUPER, - Athens, Ohio. 




















Different Standpoints. 
MARY CLARKE HUNTINGTON, 





“If 1 were but a farmer,’’ sighed the merchant. 
“Oh, to be 
From all these petty dragging cares for just a 
twelvemonth free. 
‘‘No books to keep, no trust accounts, no bills long 
overdu 
No fret from fussy customers because a thing is 
‘Beeause a thing is old or wrong, too dear, or un- 
lerweig) 
No worrying to suit their tastes from early day 
1 l } 
‘But flowered field and loving kine. and pleas- 
t fireside chat— 
How gladly would I give this life if I could change 
to that.’’ 
If I ere buta merchant,’ sighed the farmer. 
In. toend 
Th of tu ng, dragging work which makes 
ie body bend 
lo stoop of age ere age has come. It’s plow, and 
plant, and reap, 
And 1 le eows, and feed the pigs, and mind 
© es nd sheep 
From morn till night, from year to year,—and 
ves ever high, 
And « dren’s feet that must be shod, and chil- 
dren’s clothes to buy! 
‘No toil-worn hands the merehant has, for weath- 
er cares | ot; 
How gladly would 1 take his place and think it 


Lost on the Great Deep. 


By Mrs H. A. Hogel. 


SUMMER 
Wy the pleasant little 


in village of 
<M C—, and while there formed some 
preteet? elightful acquaintances. Among 
jf. the many whom I counted as 

7 ‘ @e friends were a Mr and Mrs 


WAS SPENDING THE 






Alden 

with their only child Harry, a 

fine, manly little fellow not more 

Sa than 10 years old. As it is witl 
Mrs Alden principally that. my 


story has to do, I will simply tell 
what relates to her. 

She was a woman not over 30, tall,graceful, 
and an accomplished pianist; she 
verse in languages, draw and paint. 
Yet with all these gifts, she was one of the 
most retiring women I ever chanced to 
Her face was exceedingly lovely, with 
shy and timid as a fawn’s, 
her a most singular appear- 
hair; thick, heavy and luxuri- 


could col- 


several 


quiet 
meet. 

%. 1 
sol Urown eves, 
but what rave 


ance was her 


ant, it was white almost as snow. Her 
husband loved her devotedly and ministered 
to her wants with watchful tenderness. She 


timid in a thunder storm, sometimes 
being able scarcely to control herself; and of 
Nothing could induce her to join 
us in any of our boating excursions. The very 
sight of the waves, dancing and sparkling, 
affected her strangely. 


Was very 


the water. 


As a boarder in the same house with Mrs 
Alden, I had heard many remarks about the 
snow-white hair, and we conjectured that 


some story was connected therewith, but none 
of us felt free enough to express ourselves, 
and the summer sped on without anything be- 
ing known. Though she was so quiet and re- 
tiring, we had all become very much attached 
to Mrs Alden, and her corner of the piazza 
where she sat with rocker and work basket, 


was the one most sought after and that we all 
liked best. 

One moonlight evening we had congregated 
as usual on the broad piazza, and were telling 
and 


stories relating marvelous adventures. 








EVENINGS AT 


HOME 









Nearly all were personal experiences and 
some were wonderfully thrilling. We had 
each taken part, and now came Mrs Alden’s 


turn. There was a little hesitancy on her 
part, but encouraged by her husband, she 
gan in a low, sweet voice: 

‘IT have only a very simple story to tell, of 
something which happened years ago, but 
simple as it is, it changed me from a gay wo- 
man with hair of the darkest brown, to the 
white-haired one you now all know. 

‘‘When Harry was a little boy 
very severe illness, which left him weak and 
helpless. Under the directions of our doctor, 
we were ordered tu the seashore to try the ef- 
fect of ocean breezes. We went to a delightful 
little place bordering on the water, and 
tled ourselves for the summer. I was a pas- 
sionate lovér of the ocean, and nothing pleas- 
ed me better than to be where I could see its 
wonderful changes. 

‘‘Mr Alden had given me a pretty little row- 
boat for my own especial use, and manya 
pleasant row [I haa around little cove 
near which our home was situated. This lit- 
tle cove was an inlet of the sea, shut in snug 
and safe by hills. old 
opened out into space, grand and majestic, 
and was lost far beyond in 
the sky. There was a long wooden walk built 
out far into the water, at end of 
our little boat lay moored. It was fastened 
by a long rope to a stake, and Harry and I 
usually our day’s fun by getting in 
the boat, I reading, he trying to fish. 


be- 


he hada 


set- 


the 


Just beyond, ocean 


the deep blue of 


the which 


ended 


‘‘The summer was speeding on in its loveli- 
ness, and so far, had broughtto us naught but 
what was bright and beautiful. We had de- 
cided, as Harry now was well and 


Strong, to 


go to the mountains, and our preparations 
were all made to leave in a day or two. The 
day before our expected departure, Mr Al- 


den had gone from home to attend to business 
and would not be back till late in the even- 
ing. Harry and I after dinner wandered to 
the beach for a farewell parting. I carried a 
little luncheon in a basket, took an interest- 
ing book, and prepared for a good time. We 
wandered around till tired, Harry playing in 


the sand, I picking up ocean treasures. At 
last tired I said, ‘‘ Now for a farewell to our 
littie boat.’’ We walked the wooden bridge 


like a nutshell 
She had floated to 


to where she was tied, tossing 
on the rippling waters. 


the farthest extent of the rope, as wind and 
tide were both that way. I drew her up, help- 
ed Harry in, then seated myself. She soon 
drifted out as before, tossing up and down 
as if anxious to get away. It was delightful 
to me,—the quick motion of the boat; the 
dash of the waters, and the clear, bracing 
wind that kept the waves in such constant 


motion. Harry soon was eagerly 


I, fixing my parasol to 
wind, was soon lost to everything 
terested perusal of my book. I 
little time when Harry’s voice 
He had tired of his play and go 
home. LT shut my book, and turned to reach 
the rope so as to draw myself back to shore. 


fishing, and 
from the 
in the in- 
had read some 


Snieiad me 


aroused me. 


wanted to 


‘‘Tean never describe the strange feeling 
that crept over me as, in turning, I saw inthe 
distance the landing place, and knew I was 
fioating out to sea in that little bark as fast as 
wind and tide could take me. The rope had 
chafed and worn itself through and we were 
free. I looked in the boat for the oars, think- 
ing they had been left there, but no, they had 
been taken to. the boathouse, as was the 
tom. I looked again at the fast receding 
shore, hoping I might some one on the 
beach, but no sign of life could I discover. 
This was not the time for promenaders. <An- 
other hour the place would be filled with peo- 
ple. Another hour! Where would we be 
then? I fastened my handkerchief to the par- 
asol and waved it frantically, but it did no 
good. If anyone saw it, they would suppose 
it some pleasure-seeker waving. for fun, not 
a helpless woman and child goiug out alone 
on those great waters. I tried to think what 
L should do; even dragged at a seat in the 
vain hope I could loosen it, and so use it as 
an oar. But all in vain; I only rocked the 
boat and frightened Harry, who, seeing me so 
terrified, cried pitifully, and begged to go 
home. I gathered the little fellow to me and 
soothed him, and so, closely holding him, we 


cus- 


see 
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drifted on and on, the rope trailing through 
the water, looking like a great white serpent 
following in our wake. 

‘*And so the time went by, and still holding 
my boy I watched the sun sink to his rest in 
agreat bank of clouds. I thought of the 
night coming on with a quiet despair that 
surprised me. It was a summer eve, so the 
daylight would last awhile, but those heavy 
clouds told of storm, and the long night was 
before us. What if the boat were too frail 
and we were tossed into the waters? I knew I 
could hold out a while, but would I be strong 





enough to save Harry also? Must the cruel 
waves take hiin from me? In fancy I heard 


his cries for help, and utterly unable to bear 
the thought, I once more stood up in the boat 
and shrieked for help, Harry’s terrified cries 
uniting with mine, but no sound came back 
to us. Nota living thing, so far as the eye 
could reach, was to be seen. Harry was tired 
and hungry; I gave him something to eat, and 
in a little while, thoroughly exhausted, he had 
gone to sleep, his head on my lap. And now 
C seemed utterly alone, for I had not even my 
child to speak to. I burst into tears and wept 
long and bitterly. 

‘*A distant peal of thunder, and the darken- 
ing clouds, aroused me. The motion of the 
boat was fast increasing, the waves were grow- 
ing higher and stronger, and were crested 
with foam. It took all my strength to bal- 
ance the frail craft properly, and despite my 
efforts, it tipped so at times that the water 
dashed in over us. As. I watched, the great 
drops began to fall; the storm had come upon 
us. The vivid flashes of lightning, the loud, 
angry thunder, awoke Harry. He clung to me 
in the wildest terror, and it was with difficul- 
ty I could soothe him. I wrapped him in my 
shawl and covered him with my umbrella, but 
I did not dare to shieid myself. I must 
watch and try to keep my boat from sinking. 
And so I sat wet and cold; for the rain soon 
drenched my suinmer garments. Peering out 
in the fast gathering darkness, I was afraid 
to move; waiting, watching, but always drift- 
ing on and on. To my excited fancy, the 
waves took upon themselves shapes and forms 
of the most hideous nature. They seemed like 
great creatures filled with life, thin crested 
tops reaching out to grasp our frail little 


bark; catching and tossing it back and forth 
in thin great white arms, like a plaything 
made for our sport.’’ 


Mrs Alden paused and sat afew minutes 
with her hand shading her face, then contin- 
ued: ‘‘I cannot even now, though years have 


passed since then, look back to that dreadful 
night without experiencing once more the 


same feelings of fear which possessed me then. 
[ think if it had not been for the living pres- 
ence of my little boy and the constant sooth- 
ing and care he required, IT shonld have lost 
my reason. I prayed earnestly for help and 
for a while grew calmer. I thought of home. 
I knew Mr Alden would be there about 9, and 
not finding me would think I had stopped at 
a friend’s house near by. He would not seek 
me in the storm; nothing would be done till 
the morning. By that time where would we 
be? Would they even then think of the boat, 
and missing her, know that Harry and I were 
in alone, and seek us here? I crouched down 
with my arms around my boy and waited. 
The storm still continued in severity. 

‘‘Sometimes, to my excited faney, above 
the noise of the rain drops and thunder, came 
the sound of soft music, then I heard whis- 
perings, and once or twice my name was loud- 
ly called. After a while the rain ceased, the 
thunder grew more indistinet; there was only 
an occasional flash of light. I knew the storm 
was passing over. By and by the clouds rift- 
ed, the stars began to shine, the motion of the 
boat grew more quiet. I laid iny boy careful- 
ly down. I sank beside him, covering my face 
with my hands. Not a sound came to me save 
the moaning of the waters and their heavy 
thud as they dashed against our little boat. 
When I raised my head again, it had grown 
lighter, the stars were out, clear and beau- 
tiful. 

‘IT was so completely exhausted that I sank 
again beside Harry. He had not spoken or 


moved for a long time and I fancied perhaps 
he was dead. Then I thought, would death be 
and come as gently, or 


as merciful to me, 
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would I have to lie there day after day, grow- 
ing weaker and weaker, tortured by hunger 
and thirst, the hot rays of the sun beating 
on my upturned face, and the heavy spray 
wetting me with its cold waters? I remember 
placing my hand on my boy’s face; it was 
very cold. I drew the shawl closer around 
him, then I think I must have become insen- 
sible, for I have no recollection of anything 
for a long time. 

‘**The warm rays of the sun shining on my 
face aroused me. I was so cold, weak and 
helpless, that for a time I was unable to move 
from my cramped_ position to a seat in the 
boat. It was’ a lovely morning, the waters 
were dancing and sparkling in the sunbeams; 
no trace anywhere of the storm that had so 
lately passe?. Harry lay at my feet, white 
and helpless. He moaned a little, but I did 
not touch him; my fear was that he might 
awaken. As the warm rays fell upon me I 
began to feel better and grew a little hopeful. 
Steadying myself carefully, I stood up in the 
boat and scanned the waters far and near. 
No sign of life was anywhere. I looked back 
over the trackless path we had come. Away, 
farin the distance, I could distinguish the 
land, looking like a pencil mark against the 
distant sky. As yet no one was searching the 
waters for us. They woud not think of that 
till the last thing, and then we would have 
drifted so far out to sea it would be impossi- 
ble to find us, unless some vessel should 
chance to cross our pathway. All hope then 
left me. I sank down. beside Harry, with my 
eyes fixed on the waters. I noticed, in a dull 
sort of apathy, the lazy roll of a distant por- 
poise and the upward movement of some fish. 
I even watched till lost to sight a little piece 
of seaweed as it floated swiftly by. <A strange 
feeling crept over me, a sort of numbness. 

‘*T put my arms feebly around Harry, then 
it grew dark tome. I heard the sound of 
the waves as in the far distance, then I felt 
myself sinking, down, down. I became un- 
conscious.’’ Mrs Alden paused. ‘*T think 
now,’’ she continued, ‘‘I will let my husband 
finish the story as he can do it better than I.’’ 

‘‘When I reached home that evening,’’ said 
Mr Alden, ‘‘I found my wife not there. I did 
not feel any uneasiness. I thought she was 
spending the time with a friend whom she 
often visited. I waited for the storm to 
cease intending to walk home with her, in- 
stead of which it increased in violence, and 
before midnight we had the‘ most violent 
storm that had occurred all summer. As it 
was too late when the storm abated,to go out, 
I went to bed, little dreaming where my wife 
and child were spending their night. I rose 
early, and immediately after breakfast walked 
down to Mrs Lyle’s, taking it leisurely, even 
stopping on the beach to notice the waves as 
they beat on the rocks and shore, leaving be- 
hind them many a thing washed up by the 
storm from ocean. When, on reaching Mrs 
Lyle’s, I found that Mrs Alden had not been 
there,I was a little surprised. I did not know 
of any other place in the village where she 
cared very much to go. Yet thinking that 
some errand had taken her elsewhere I set out 
to find her. Mr Lyle went with me. 

‘**T need not say how anxious I felt when, 
the last house being visited, I found no one 
had seen anything of either Mrs Alden or 
Harry. It was now nearly noon, and I hard- 
ly knew what to do. The thought came, per- 
haps they had wandered off to the woods and 
the storm had overtaken them there. I has- 
tened to our house,and having secured a horse 
and wagon and help (for I started searchers 
in all directions), we set off as fast as we 
could drive. I did not dare think of the con- 
dition in which I might find them; I only 
prayed that I might see them once more alive. 
We searched the woods and country for miles 
around, you all know how hopelessly. Never 
for a moment did a thought of the boat cross 
my wind, till suddenly, as we were coming 
home again from our fruitless search, like an 
inspiration I remembered Marion’s passion- 
ate love of the water. 

Without a word I hastened to the beach, 
and dashed along the little pier,to find the boat 
gone. I lifted the piece of rope still fastened 
to the stake; its edge was worn and jagged. 
I knew in a moment the truth. It had fretted 
and worn itself against the sharp edge of the 
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wooden steps, till it had parted, letting the 
boat loose. My wife and child were in that 
boat, unless it had been washed away by the 
violence of the storm. It did not take me 
long to act, and in a short time our little bay 
was alive with boats manned by kindly 
hands. 

‘**The news of Mrs Alden’s and Harry’s dis- 
appearance had spread quickly, and as we 
rowed swiftly away, the beach was crowded 
with sympathizing neighbors. It was grow- 
ing late and I had almost given up hope, 
when farin the distance soundéd the loud, 
clear blast of a bugle; this was the signal of 
suecess. They were found! In a few min- 
utes I should know whether alive or dead. 
Mr Lyle, who was with me, seized an oar, 
the boat was turned, and we fairly flew over 
the water. As for me, I sat without a word, 
dreading, fearing, hoping. I buried my face 
in my hands. I did not raise itagain till I 
heard the men lay down their oars and felt 
the side of the boat grating against another. 
Not a sound disturbed the silence, not a word 
was spoken. 

***Come, Alden,’ said Mr Lyle at last. 
‘Come, we have found them.’ 

‘*T shall never forget that scene. Between 
two of the boats was the one [had given 
Marion, and stretched on the bottom, with 
faces and forms so death-like I thought them 
dead, lay wife and child. The men were 
bareheaded, mute, motionless. I put out my 
hand helplessly, unable to speak. Mr Lyle 
took the command and we were swiftly row- 
ing homeward. It seemed to measif we 
would never reach the wharf. As they lifted 
Marion from the boat I laid my hand on her 
heart; there was a faint beat. Oh joy! She 
was not dead! With great care and after many 
ineffectual attempts, my wife and child were 
brought back to life. Harry rallied first; but 
it was weeks before Marion recovered con- 
sciousness or would tell her fearful story. 
She lay helpless with brain fever, living over 
and over again the scenes of that dreadful 
night. When she grew better her hair had 
turned from the darkest brown to the snow 
white which now it bears.”’ 

Sa 


With the Robins. 


FRANK H. SWEET. 


What do you say to a scramble 
Through that wild thicket bramble, 
Down to the wall 
Where robins eall, 
And blackberries love to ramble? 
What do you say 
To taking a day 
And eating our fruit in a robin-like way? 
I 


‘Another View of the Single Tax.’ 


WILLIAM W. GILMAN. 


Under the above head line I read in your 
paper a very singular production. If the ad- 
vocates of the single tax are reduced to such 
hair-splitting straits for argument in its 
defense, their condition must be hopeless. 
Will the author of that article please tell us 
what the difference in the results would he, 
whether the tax is levied on the land, or its 
rental value? Chicago, to meet her expenses, 
must raise a certain number of dollars. The 
single taxer puts this burden on the persons 
who own the land; this particular writer says 
on its rental value. A, who owns a lot valued 
at $10,000 which rents for $1000, has to pay 
$100 tax. <A’s income, after paying his tax, 
would be $900. Would it be more or less 
whether it stands against the land, or its 
rental value? Cail it what you will, it comes 
from the land and cannot be _ separated 
from it, and if not paid, takes the land. Does 
not the assessor consider both the rental and 
market value of land in making his assess- 
ments? The government, in return, protects 
us in our persons and property. Is land, or 
the owner of land, more exposed to danger in 
lawless times than personal property or those 
who own it? 

**Tfin the civilized condition some of us must 
give up our rights toown land to the class 
known as landlords, it is only fair that the 
landlords should support the government that 
gives them the special privilege,’’ says Mr 
Bell. That the government gives _ special 
rights to one or more to own land, that it de- 
nies that right to others, is not only untrue, 


but malicious and dangerous. Men invest in- 
real estate for the same reason that they in- 
vest in merchanidse or any other kind of 
business—for the money they can make. If 
Mr Bell wants land he has the same right to 
buy as had those who did buy. Uncle Sam 
offers to give him a farmif he will go and 
live on it. That same government he so un- 
justly accuses of granting special privileges 
in land, presents hima farm. Mr Bell truly 
says ‘‘a tax on houses tends to discourage the 
building of houses, lessen the supply of 
houses and increase their rent.’’ So it does. 
And as the house is a part of the realty, and 
both together make the home, so the single- 
tax becomes a tax on homes, and would dis- 
courage the building of homes. 

With the single-tax in operation, the state 
would soon own allthe land. As the value 
of land decreased under heavy tax, in order 
to raise money enough the rate must be con- 
tinually increased. Instead of the majority 
owning their homes, and taking pride in 
adorning them, we should have a tenant sys- 
tem with slipshod improvements or none at 
all. 

The single-tax men want land cheap. There 
is plenty of cheap land; but no, it’s the land 
others have improved, or which has become 
so valuable through circumstances, that they 
are unable to purchase, which they want. 
Suppose Mr Bell buys one of these lots 
for $10,000, and Mr C invests the same 
amount in merchandise, because he thinks 
the profits will be greater. Would Mr 
Bell think it just for the tax under the law 
resting against the $20,000 to become a lien 
against his lot, and for him to pay the tax of 
both? Before he had paid that tax two years 
he would ‘‘kick like a steer,’’ and so would 
any other man, with any sense of justice. 

The law gives us like privileges. Each in- 
vests where he thinks the greatest or surest 
returns will come. Let us be men enough to 
make our choice and pay our share for the 
support of our government. There are three 
kinds of taxation—the poll tax, property tax 
and tax charged for special privileges. The 
first works an injustice, because a head that 
brings its owner $50,000 a year pays no more 
than the noddle unequal to obtaining its 
bread and butter; that paid for license or 
privileges can be avoided, as it is optional. 
That which stands against property values is 
most easily adjusted, and should, for that rea- 
son, and because of the equities therein, re- 
main the principal source of revenue. Land 
cannot escape taxation. Much personal prop- 
erty does. If one can hide his property from 
the assessor, is that a good reason Ww hy his 
neighbor, whose property cannot be hid, shall 
pay for both? The profits from real estate are 
less than from many other kinds of business. 
Very few money-making men invest in land, 
and such invest ments, except in a few cities, 
‘‘on a boom,’’ are slow to give returns. For- 
tunes are won and lost in land as they are in 
all kinds of business, but that is no reason 
why we should lose our sense of right and jus- 
tice, or try to shuffle our partof the public 
burden onto our neighbor. 


a 


Just for Fun 


Clergyman (about to baptize ar infant): 
Name the child. 

Father: Charles Emilius Otto Philip Fer- 
dinand Lehmann. 

Clergyman (aside to apparitor): Please 
fetch me a little more water. 


A German paper contains the following ad- 
vertisement: ‘‘Any person who can prove 
that my tapioca contains anything injurious 
to health will have three boxes of it sent to 
him free of charge.’’ 


Her mind used to run so much upon her 
business that one day, when she wrote to her 
lover to meet her that night at home, she un- 
consciously added as a postscript: ‘*‘Come 


yo? 


early and avoid the rush! 

An irate female seeks admittance to the 
editor’s sanctum. ‘‘ But I tell you; madam,”’ 
yrotests the clerk, ‘‘that the editor is too 
Sany to talk to any one to-day.’’ ‘‘ Never 
mind; you let mein. I'll do the talking.”’ 

‘* Bufiles is always talking about his libra- 
ry. How large is it?’’ 

‘*Oh, his library is in his head.’’ 

‘*Bound in ealf, then, evidently.’’ 
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My Lover. 


MARTHA GILBERT DICKINSON. 





The wind swept over a sail-clad sea, 
Tossing the ships aside, 

Worsting the gulls in its flight to me; 
My aris I opened wide. 


It bent me in its rough desire, 
Wreathed kisses in my hair; 

My heart grew clean as whitest fire, 
My soul blown pure as air. 


Wandering Lover, your breath in mine, 
Your strength in my failing will, 
Your very self, like life’s red wine, 
My being seems to fill. 
EE 
The Song of the Sea. 
The song of the sea is a wondrous lay, 
For it mirrors human life; 
It is grave and great as the judgment day, 
It is torn with the thought of strife; 
Yet under the stars it is smooth and rife 
With love-lights everywhere, 
When the sky has taken the deep to wife 
And their wedding day is fair. 
Such is the ocean’s mystery, 
Such is the song of the sea. 
Richard Burton. 
abe 


A Jonah, 


FRANK H. SWEET. 


Swinging his legs from the end of one of the 
dilapidated wharves of a Cape Cod fishing 
town was a tall, somewhat lanky individual, 
whose general appearance betokened practiced 
neglect. It was the busy season and fishing 
smacks could be seen anchored at favorable 
points along the coast, or dragging their nets 
slowly before the wind. Inshore were a few 
yawls and smaller boats, and on the beach 
some old men were digging assiduously for 
clams. Even the children seemed to be more 
or less affected by the spirit of thrift, and 
were searching after crabs and mussels, or 
were picking up bits of an edible seaweed oc- 
casionally found among the coarser varieties. 

Only the lanky individual on the wharf was 
idle, and he was without even the customary 
fishing pole of the wharf lounger. His legs 
dangled, and his eyes stared interestedly at 
nothing. Now and then a fisherman or sailor 
or clam-digger crossed the wharf, apparently 
unconscious of his presence. A visitor from 
the little hotel on the hill looked at him curi- 
ously, and then turned to an old man who was 
swinging along with a basket of clams sus- 


pended from his shoulders by a hoe handle. 
‘*That big fellow seems to take life easier 
than the rest of you,’’ the visitor said. ‘‘I’ve 


noticed him there for three days in succession 
now. Isn’t he a little—lazy?’’ 

**Wall, Idunno.’’ The clam-digger lowered 
his basket and industriously wiped the tric- 
kling rivulets of sweat from his leathery vis- 
age. ‘‘On fust sight it might seem so, but some- 
way I never set Lem’1 down as what ye might 
call lazy. He’s a Jonah.’’ 3 

**A—what?’’ 

**Jonah,’’ in mild surprise. 
run across none? Bring misfortin’ to what- 
ever they tech. Now that Lem’l was what ye 
might calla bright boy, wa’n’t afeared o’ 
work nor nothin’, but he never seemed to git 
on. When he was old enough for v’yagin’, 
Cap’n Knowles took him out with the fleet— 
on his own boat, mind ye! But fish stopped 


‘* Aint ye never 





a-bitin', and when they found he was a Jonah 
they put him on the Saucy Ann—Cap’n Bar- 
ker. Then the Saucy Ann broke luck an’ they 
transferred him to the Crane—Cap’n Bill Pot- 
ter. But ’twa’n’t no sort o’ use. Wharever 
Lem’! was thar wa’n’t no fish. No matter if 
they’d been bitin’ like all p’ssest when he 
teched the deck, arter that thar wan’t so 
much as a starfish brung on board. The end 
on’t was, a boat came back specially to bring 





him. Since then Lem’1’s been surt o’ dwin- 
dlin’. Folks’d hire him now an’ ag’in fora 


spell, but soon’s their luck turned poor Lem’l 
had to go. New, he can’t git a job nowhar 
nor of nobody.”’ 

‘‘Why, itis sheer superstition!’’ 
visitor, indignantly. 

The old clam-digger raised his basket tu its 
position on the hoe handle. 

‘*Mebbe, mebbe,’’ he said, laconically, ‘‘ but 
tha’s Lem’l on the wharf*an’ thar’s the boats 
tossin’ out yandei, an’ thar’s the fish in the 
sea. S’pose ye hire one o’ the boats an’ Lem’1 
an’ try your luck.”’ 

‘*But why doesn’t he go away?’’ persisted 
the visitor, as he followed the old man, who 
began to swing laboriously up the street. 

The clam-digger sniffed contemptuously. 
‘Go ’way! Huh! He was borned and brung 
up here, an’ folks that’s borned and brung up 
here never go ’way. They can’t.’’ 


cried the 


The visitor allowed the old man to 
swing ou, but as he turned toward his hotel 
on the hill he glanced back at the wharf. 


Lem’ was sitting in exactly the same po- 
sition, his legs dangling above the water and 
his eyes still staring interestedly into space. 
~<a 


The Other World. 


Tt lies around us like a cloud, 
The world we do not see; 

Yet the sweet closing of an eye 
May bring us there to be. 


Its gentle breezes fan our cheek 
Amid our worldly cares; 

Its gentle voices whisper love 
And mingle with our prayers. 


Sweet hearts around us throb and beat, 
Sweet helping hands are stirred, 

And palpitates the veil between, 
With breathings almost heard. 


So thin, so soft, so sweet they glide, 
So near to press they seem, 

They lull us gently to our rest, 
They melt into our dream. 


And, in the hush of rest they bring, 
’Tis easy now to see 

How lovely and how sweet a pass 
The hour of death may be :— 


To close the eye and close the ear, 
Wrapped in a trance of bliss, 

And, gently drawn in loving arms, 
To swoon from that to this :— 


Scarce knowing if we wake or sleep, 
Scarce asking where we are, 

To feel all evil sink away, 
All sorrow and all care! 


Sweet souls around us watch us still, 
Press nearer to our side; 

Into our thoughts, into our prayers, 
With gentle helping glide. 


Let death between us be as naught, 
A dried and vanished stream; 
Your joy be the reality, 
Our suffering life the dream. 
{Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


Camp Ephraim, at Sunnyside. 
WALDO. 





HEY were a merry crowd of stur- 
dy boys, going for a week’s 
camp at Peter’s pond, tucked 
in among the hills six miles 
away. There was Jack Norton, 
Will Parsons, Bob Freeman and 
Hal Hobert, Bob’s cousin. Hal 

was from the city, spending his summer va- 
cation in Sandwich, and this was to be his 
first experience camping out. The others had 
all been before. It was decided that they 
should go as cheaply as possible, and should 
rough it, for, as Bob said, ‘‘What’s the use o. 
going if yer going ter take the house along 
with yer?’’ Hal furnished the tent, 10x12, one 
that his father had used in Maine two years 
before. Will supplied a light, flat-bottomed 
cedar skiff, Jack took a canvas canoe o. his 
own wanufacture, while Bob furnished the 
team to carry these and their supplies to the 
pond. 

Bob made out a list of camp necessities, and 
nothing more was carried than was absolutely 
needed. The outfit included a couple of axes, 
a shovel, and half a dozen tin plates, with 
forks, knives,cups and spoons, a good-sized fry- 
ing pan, aniron kettle, two six-quart tin pails, 
a coffee pot, acoilof stout rope, a few nails, 
a ball of twine, a lantern, two blankets and a 
small pillow for each, and a good supply of 
salt pork, potatoes, onions, eggs, bread, 
crackers, coffee, and _ self-raising buckwheat 
fur slap-jacks. All these were carefully 
stowed away in the wagon, and then the boat, 
bottom up, with the canoe on top of that, was 
securely lashed on over all. The loys hung 
on where they could. Bob’s younger brother, 
Alfred, went along to drive back the team. 

It was 6 o’clock when the boys started, and 
by 7.30 old Billy was picking his way down 
the old wood road that would finally lose it- 
self in the brown pastures that bordered the 
lower end of the pond, and afew minutes 
later a gleam of silver through the tree tops 
told them that they had most reached their des- 
tination. 

A camp site was chosen on a level, grassy 
terrace that sloped abruptly down to the wa- 
ter’s edge,. An overgrown path wound down 
to the broad, sandy beach of a cove a hundred 
yards away, and not far distant Bob discov- 
ered a tiny spring, its cool waters bubbling out 
from beneath the spreading roots of a gnarled 
oak. 

While Bob and Jack were selecting and cut- 
ting two stout oak tent-poles, Hal, under 
Will’s direction, dug the holes for them, and 
Will himself cut and sharpened the guy pegs. 
The tent once pitched and everything made 
taut and shipshape, a tiny trench was dug at 
the back and two sides to carry off the water 
in case of rain, and then ail hands dispersed 
to cut pine boughs en which to sleep. By noun 
everything was snugly stowed away, and the 
boys gathered for lunch with the feeling that 
civilization was left a long way behind; that 
they could do what they pleased, when they 
pleased, how they pleased, without any interfer- 
ence from that merciless fault-finder, etiquette. 

In the afternoon Will and Hal seined a 
pailful of minnows in the cove, and with a 
bottleful of grasshoppers took the boat to try 
their luck in getting a supply of fish for sup- 
per. Jack and Bobjspent their timein making 
a fireplace. A hole two feet deep ahd three 
feet in diameter was dug and lined with 
stones, and two stout oak sticks about three 
feet long and forked at one end were driven 
into the ground on opposite sides. These sup- 
ported a strong green stick on which the ket- 
tle could be hung. <A plump two-pound bass 
and a couple of perch were all that the fisher- 
men could show on their return, but that was 
enough for supper, and while Bob was pre- 
paring and cooking them, Hal offered to go to 
afarmhouse about a mile distant and geta 
couple of quarts of milk. 

‘‘Allright, go ahead, but look out when you 
cross the second pasture,’’ said Jack,who knew 
the country well; ‘‘there’s a flock of sheep over 
there with an ugly old ram, so keep your eyes 
open. 


*“*Don’t you fret,’’ responded Hal. ‘‘I’m 
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no spring chicken, if JI am from the 
city;’’ and catching up the pail he started. 
Following Jack’s directions he kept a sharp 
lookout at the second field, crossed it, found 
the farmhouse, got his milk and started on 
the return trip. As he approached the danger 
point he saw the sheep feeding toward him 
and kept a sharp watch, ready to run at the 
least hostile demonstration, but there was none, 
and by the time he was three-fourths of the 
way across he had forgotten all about 
them in watching the antics of a pair of gray 
squirrels in an old apple tree just ahead 
This was the opportunity that old Eph, the 
ram, was waiting for, and as Hal afterward 
said, ‘‘he simply had a pienic.'’ Just as Hal 
put his foot on the stone wall preparatory to 
climbing over into the next field and safety, 
there was a rush and patter of little feet, and 
before he could even turn his head or at all 
realize what was coming, Hal shot over the 
wall with terrific velocity. Just on the other 
side of the wall a shallow brook made its 
way pond-ward, and the daily visits of the 
cattle had trampled the farthest bank intoa 
soft mud. It was fortunate that it was so. 
Had it been otherwise, Hal would probably 
have been picked up in pieces. As it was he 
picked himself up, but what a sight! He had 
ploughed full length and face down into the 
mud, and the pail, thrown somewhat higher, 
had decended a second later, deluging him 
with milk from head to foot and cuttinga 
slight gash on his head. In rolling over to 
get up he had bent the pail out of shape, and 
despite the washing of his face and hands in 
the brook, it was a sorry-looking figure that 
made its way into camp, where the others 
had very considerately and with much self- 
denial awaited supper. 

And such a roar of laughter as greeted Hal's 
appearance! At first it was supposed that he 
had slipped and fallen, but as Jack, who bad 
a somewhat intimate acquaintance with Eph, 
noticed how gingerly Hal sat down, the truth 
dawned upon him. ‘‘I say Hal, what’s the 
matter with the seat of your pants? Have you 
got pins in it?’’ 

‘*Isn’t there a nail on that old. log?’’ in- 
quired Bob, with great solicitude, for he, too, 
had ‘‘caught on.’”’ : 

‘*That’s all right. I’ll have the laugh on 
you fellows yet,’’ grunted Hal, and then, mid 
roars of laughter he told his tale of woe. The 
next morning dawned with lowering clouds 
that soon developed into rain, an ideal day 
for sport, and Hal took the canoe, leaving the 
boat for the others. Hal’s dexterity in the 
canoe was a surprise to the other boys, none 
of whom were particularly expert, and they 
gladly yielded the light craft to him. ‘‘ Where 
did I learn to paddle? Oh, canoes are all we 
have on the Charles river at home,’’ he re- 
marked. He knew atrick or two at fishing 
also, and though his light rod and fancy 
tackle had come in for a share of good-natur- 
ed ridicule, he was able to show the biggest 
bass that night, a plump five-pounder, and it 
was a handsome lot of fish that was put in the 
fish car. 

Old Sol was in his very best humor Wed- 
nesday, and the day was perfect. The families 
of the boys, with a few friends, came to pic- 
nic with them. Everything about the camp 
was in perfect order, and from a tall flag-pole 
fluttered a white banner bearing the legend 
‘Camp Ephraim.’’ The appropriateness of 
this was hard for the visitors to understand, 
and it wasn’t Hal that finally explained. 
Aunt Sally made chowder under difticulties. 
In the first place it had to be-continually stir- 
red to keep it from burning, and the only way 
this could be done was by tying a spoon to 
the end of a long stick. Even then Aunt Sally 
had to stand nearer the fire than was comfort- 
able. 

Thursday morning was spent in fishing, and 
in the afternoon Hal lay down beneath the ap- 
ple trees for a siesta while the others rowed 
up to Long Point, nearly two miles distant, 
foraswim. A fairly stiff wind was blowing 
directly down pond, and when the boys reach- 
ed the point they pulled the boat up on the 
shore, undressed, leaving their clothes in the 
boat, and then went overa slight rise to the 
other side of the point, where the beach was 
broad and sandy. 


The water was delightfully warm, and an 
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hour slipped away before Bob finally decided 
that he had had enough and led the way to 
the boat, or rather where they had left the 
beat. 

‘*Heavens!’’ he shouted, as he caught sight 
of a tiny speck fardown the pond, ‘‘the boat’s 
gone adrift, with all our clothes!’’ At first 
the boys thought it all a good joke, but as the 
sun began to redden Wil)’s back, he awoke to 
the more serious side of the affair. 

‘*Better get under water, fellows, or we'll 
broil like chickens,’’ he cried, as he plunged 
into the water. Jack proposed that one of 
them run around the shore to get the boat at 
the bottom of the pond, but no one volunteer- 
ed, forit was nearly four miles around and 
for the greater part through the tangles of 
scrub-oak and underbrush that were uncom- 
fortably in evidence even when one was 
dressed in a good, stout hunting suit. Neither 
one was a strong enough swimmer to cover 
the distance, and there was nothing to do but 
to trust in Providence and the chance of Hal’s 
discovering the empty boav. But Hal was 
peacefully dreaming beneath the apple trees, 
and an hour dragged its slow length by while 
the unfortunate swimmers kept under water 
as much as possible and made the hills ring 
with yells for Hal. Then Jack, and a little 
later, Will, was taken with the cramp and 
forced to go ashore. 

About 40’clock Hal awoke, yawned and 
stretched once or twice, and then sauntered 
down to the pond. The boat stranded in the 
cove caught his eye, and there was a wicked 
twinkle therein as the situation flashed over 
him. Hastily jumping into the canoe he pad- 
dled over to the boat, and gettinginto the lat- 
ter took his canoe in tow and started to pull 
for the point. As he approached the beach he 
slowed up and came rowing in leisnrely, 
whistling in a matter-of-fact manner. There 
was not a shadow of a smile on his face as he 
landed. 

‘*Hello, Bob! How’s the water? Don’t know 
but what I’ll join you myself. I say, Will, 
what's the matter with your back? It’s as red 
as a boiled lobster. Jack, you look warm.”’ 

It was a subdued lot of boys with the excep- 
tion of Hal that landed at camp, and when 
that evening another banner inscribed ‘‘ At 
Sunny Lake,’’ fluttered just beneath ‘*‘Camp 
Ephraim,’ no one attempted to pull it down. 
There were groans from more than one cor- 
ner of the tent that night, and the next morn- 
ing two, at least, were so stiff and sore that 
when the great hearty voice of Mr Freeman 
cried ‘‘Whoa thar, Billy!’’ it was with a 
sigh of joy that they realizea that they would 
be relieved from much of the work of break- 
ingcamp. It was unanimously voted that, 
despite mishaps, Camp Ephraim at Sunny 
Lake was a grand success, and that another 


summer should find them there once more. 
—EEEE 


The Children’s Table. 


The Sparrows’ Defender.—Waldo, I take the 
greatest of pleasure in reading your bright, 
entertaining letters, and think your tish story 

was perfectly delight- 

ful; but, I am sorry 

to say, I cannot agree 

with you in saying 

that the English spar- 

row is worse than the 

blue-jay. I know that 

the sparrow has a bad 

reputation, as he is 

always on the  war- 

path and wants to be 

» the sole possessor of 

-- the entire orchard, 

but I think the poor 

little fellow is not to 

be blamed,for he came 

from England, you 

know. He may be a 

thiefin your locality, but he is not here. Bright 
and early every morning he may be seen in the 
garden, busily at work among the vegetables, 
destroying insects, and I have never known 
him to steal fruit. On the other hand,the vain, 
deceicful, quarrelsome blue-jay is a thief, 
and a murderer also. Often have I hearda 
great disturbance among the birds in the orch- 
ard and rushing out to ascertain the cause, 
have seen a blue-jay flying proudly away car- 
rying a tiny nestling, while the grief-stricken 
parents sit helplessly on a limb crying pite- 
ously. I haven’t one good word to say about 
the jay, forif he has any good qualities what- 


ever, I have failed to discover them.—j| Hoot 


Owl of Lilinois. 


Busy Vacation Days.—I am a boy 10 
years old and spend my vacation 
with grandpa. He is teach- 
ing me to milk. I can 
milk little Nosey cow almost 
clean. She is a Jersey. My 
grandpa keeps all Jerseys and 
makes butter. I help him churn. 
I can drive Old Bill and feed 
four calves and the pigs. I help- 
ed grandpa run the evaporator in 
sugaringtime. I help in the gar- 
den. Grandma keeps hens and [ 
hunt the eggs. She has the 
money for all the eggs. I helped 
spread hay last year and shall 
this year. Grandpa gave mea 
a calf. His name is Tow- 
ser.—! Grover L. Chace. 

At Sociables.—I am 10 years old 
and brothers are working in the field. I milk 
one cow at evening and the cow gives pretty 
nearly a pailful of milk. I go to school every 
day. Our teacher’s name is Mr Black. I like 
him very well when he is teaching, but when 
he is at sociables I like him because he treats 
me well. I have eight brothers and 
brother-in-law.—/{ Roy Baillie. 


and my pa 


one 


Purple Martins.—Marx is very fortunate in 
securing so many tenants for the martin 
house. The purple martin is the largest of 
the swallow tribe and its range includes a 
large portion of the United States. Before 
the advent of man it nested in hollow trees, 
as does its first cousin the white-bellied swal- 
low, to-day; but being of a sociable disposi- 
tion it joined its fortunes with man and is 
rarely found far from his habitation, building 
in the houses that he is sure to put up for it 
Even the Indians and the negroes of the 
south were in the habit of making provision 
for its wants. Jt is by no means as common 
as the rest of the family, and again I say 
Marx is fortunate that so many have taken up 
their abode with him. Keep out the English 
sparrows, for they will often drive the martin 
from his home, although he is a pugnacious 
tighter.—{ Waldo. 

Scripture Questions.—I also would like to 
ask the Tablers some 
verse in the Bible is the word ‘‘reyerend’’ 
found? Also what verse contains all the al- 
phabet excepting one letter, and what is it? 
In answer‘to Mary’s question, I found ‘‘girl’’ 
first in Numbers 5, 23. Is that right, Miss 
Mary?—[Lizzie McKinnon. 

ici-nicinialiceancecen 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


questions. In what 


WHAT THE THIRD BOY FOUND. 


**T decided that as I was so much interest- 
ed in botany I would bring something in that 
line. My first prize was a splendid specimen 
of —I—E—O—E, which I found in the woods 
on one of my hunting excursions. That same 
afternoon I picked and pressed a fine specimen 
of —O—G—O—E, one of —E—T—A—.and one 
of —V—H—I—. A scotch lady gave me a 
beautiful specimen of —E—T—E—,which she 
had brought from her home in Scotland, and 
afew days later I got some—A—I—O—D and 
—H—S—L—. I did not find anything else 
that I wanted till the last week in my vaca- 
tion, when a friend of father’s came from a 
foreign trip, and on learning what I was doing 
he gave me a splendid specimen of the flow- 
ers and leaves of the —A—A—I—D, which he 
had picked in India, some specimens of 
—V—T—P—R—H— from Malay, and a fine lot 
of —E—E--A—L—I—O-—Y which he had gath- 
ered in New Grenada. This completed my 
number of specimens, and with them I thought 
I would add as much to the enjoyment of the 
school as any of my companions.’’ 


Baseball in Africa. 


—|From Fliegende Blaetter. 
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Clover. 
And so I love clover. It seems like a part 
Of the sacredest sorrows and joys of my heart; 
And wherever it blossoms, oh, there let me bow 
And thank the good Lord, as I’m thankin’ him 
now, 
And pray to him still for the strength, when I 
die, 
To go out in the clover and tell it good-by, 
And lovingly nestle my face in its bloom, 
While my soul slips away on a breath of perfume, 
[James Whitcomb Riley. 





On the Subject Of Bread. 
DAME TROTT. 


I don’t want to be personal and quote the 
names of the good women upon whose wis- 
dom as cooks I have been relying. They are 
all authorities on this subject and I spent $6 
on their various books. which to-day make 
such a show of thumb marks that you might 
fancy there was nothing left I did not know. 
Well, altogether they have helped to make me 
f » good eook, but on the subject of 
[ have been almost in despair. I made 
bread, brown bread, bread raised over 
bread raised in the morning, graham 
bread, and alas, such bread as 
would rather do anything 





it was! My famil; 
than hurt my feelings, so ra ate it with a 
fine resignation which hurt my conscience. 
So 1 dropped what was left in the bread box 
into the swill pail, then I went for another 
recipe and the flour barrel again 

The other mornit g I stood in the kitchen, 
looking ruefully at a batch of bread I had 

iken from the oven. had not the delicious 
smell of fresh baked bread; it had risen reluc- 
tantly and baked in a fashion which made me 
wonder who or what was to blame—veast, 
flour, cookbook compiler, atmosphere, oven or 
myself. 

‘‘Good morning,’’ I heard somebody say 
cheerily, and the sun came pouring in at 


the onen door with my neighbor downstairs, 
one of those hearty, helpful, hright-faced 
women the Americans call ‘‘ capable.’ 


‘Baking?’’ s 2 aaaamian: 

‘Yes;’? I said, slowly. Then asudden feel- 
ing of ineapability made me ask humbly, ‘‘Is 
this bad bread?’’ 

She looked at it critically, smelled of it, 


poked it with her finger and thumb, 
looked me straight in the face and said hon- 
estly, ‘‘It isn’t good. Now you go to work, 
and I'll show vi how to make bread that 
your on will prefer to cake. Fortunately 
this e xperiment is a small one, so just drop 
these two loaves away where they will not 
hurt anvbody, and if you will trust a down 
east Maine emaaen whose mother taught her 


to bake before she was 12 years old, you will 
have no more such bread as this.’’ 
I thanked her with real gratitude, then I 


hovered abc out while I watched her see pro- 


cess. The f ir sifte r was filled twice with flour 
and a sn all handful of salt. It was sifted 
into the big bread pan,then into it were pour- 
ed about a quart of lukewarm water and one 
ent’s worth of liquid yeast. It was stirred 
vigorously. Then the bread.naker put her 
hands into the dough, cleaning every vestige 
of flour off the sides of the pan. When it had 
been thoroug lv mixed it was laid on the 
bread board, which had a scanty powdering 
of flour. then it was kneaded, and kneaded 
over and under, untilit cracked and could be 
molded easily without sticking to the board. 
At last it was ] into the bread pan and set 
away in a warn corner of the kitchen. That 
w is abe it 8 o'clock. At noon it was ready to 
put in the bread pans, which I laid, weil-greas- 
ed, beside the baking board. What a fragrant 


panful of dough that was! It needed no more 
kneading Its soft, firm, light bulk was 
simply molded on the flour-powdered board 


into shapely, clean crusted loaves, and laid in 
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the pans. In an hour anda half each pan 
was filled and ready to go in the oven. There 
they kept rising, but there was not a crack in 
them, and at the end of an hour they came 
froin the oven with a crisp crust, which a rub 
of butter made a bit more tender, and a soft, 
snowy interior that fell apart in the lightest 
of flakes when I separated the loaves. 


a 


An Oriental Quilt. 

















Easy Ways for Torrid Days. 


J. D. COWLES. 


It is an easy matter now-a-days to have a 
cool wrapper for house wear during the hot 
summer days, but it is not so easy to devise a 
style of collar which shall be at the same 
time cool and becoming. An ingenious 
woman has found a solution to this vexing 
problem. She makes a standing collar which, 
instead of meeting at the front is cut away an 
inch or two on either side of the lap. She 
then sews arufile of lace around the upper 
edge of the collar and continues it to the lap 
at thefront. This softens the effect about the 
face and leaves the throat free and cool, 
without the bare appearance at the back of 
the neck which results when the rufiie is sim- 
ply sewed to a narrow binding all around. 

A pattern for a sleeve which shall be full 
and cool and easy to iron, is another desira- 
ble item toward a satisfactory wash dress. 
Such a sleeve may be cut by anyone at all 
used to patterns by observing the following 
rules and diagram: Take any modern sleeve 
pattern which fits you and measure the longest 
point from wrist to top. Also the length of 
the under arm seam. Allow sufficient width 
at top and wrist for fulness and cut the sleeve 
double, as shown in the accompanying dia- 
gram, with the fold of the goods on the line 


>< ; 





marked X. The sleeve should be sewed in 
with the seam well under the arm and folded 
along the seam when ironed. Both sides be- 
ing alike, when thus folded it is a simple 
matter to iron it. 

Those who make their little boys’ blouse 
waists with the double rufile down the front 
find that when one ruftle is ironed it is difii- 
cult to iron the second one without mussing 
the first. This difficulty may be obviated by 
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putting the second ruffle over the edge of the 
ironing board and letting the rest of the waist 
and the first ruffle hang below the board. Still 
another plan which obviatés all trouble in 
ironing, is that of making the waist with one 
rufiie upon the overlapping side and setting 
the second ruffle upon the opposite side. 
When the waist is buttoned the appearance is 
the same as when made in the usual way. 

For all except dressy waists, it is better to 
have the simple stitched front in a box plait, 
like the shirt waists, as the ruffle is the first 
thing to become mussed,and then destroys the 
freshness*in appearance of the whole blouse. 





A Girl’s Composition on Boys.—The boy is 
not an animal, yet they can be heard to a con- 
siderable distance. When a boy hollers he 
opens his big mouth like frogs, but girls hold 
their tongue till they are spoke to, and then 
tley answer respectable and tell just how it 
was. <A boy thinks himself clever because he 
can wade where it is deep, but God made the 
dry land for every living thing and rested on 
the seventh day. When the boy grows up he 
is called a husband, and®then he stops wading 
and stays out nights, but the grew-up girl is 
a widow and keeps house. 





Cleaning Black Lace.—It must be carefully 
sponged with gin, orif preferred with green 
tea, and afterward wound around and around 
a bottle to dry. No iron must be used, as 
ironing would give it a flattened and glossy 
appearance which would spoilit. It is a good 
plan to fill the bottle with hot water, to has- 
ten the drying process. The lace must not 
be placed near the fire, as it will become of a 
rusty color and never looks well.—[ Jennie M. 
Jones. 





Ladies First.—The woman always should 
precede the man in going up and down stairs, 
according to the latest authorities on etiquette. 
Where there may be a crush ora crowd or 
questions about seats, the man precedes the 
woman. 
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Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. ’ 
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Always ask for Waiter Baker @ Co.'s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
It bears their Trade Mark 
*“* La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 


Beware of Imitations. 
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. if you are a sufferer. 


PERUVIANA is a sure cure for Kidney 
Za “©, Urinary Diseases, Rheumalismé 


Discovered by that Siottparines explorer, Mr. E. D. Mansfield, on a trip 
through far away PER ‘ 
America and Enrope asa gure and permanent cure for Kidney and Bladder Dis- 
eases, Rheumatism, Bright’s Disease, Brick Dust Deposits, Liver Disease, Fe- 
male Complaints, Pain in the Back, etc. ares pamphlet sent free to all. 
There has never been discovered suc h a wonder 

to comvince you of its wonderful effects, we will send you sufficient for a few 
. days’ use, by mail, FREE 
—_—"9 Address, Peruviana Herbal Remedy Co., 2d National Bank Building, 


Endorsed by the leading medical authorities of 


l curative as PERUVIANA, and 


A trial costs tin innati, 0. 
ncinna 
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HOME DECORATIONS. 


A Dainty Dressing Table. 








am not generally enthusiastic over packing 
box furniture, and this belongs to that class 
of goods, only you would never guess it. It 
is *‘upholstered’’ with pale blue cambric un- 
der white dotted muslin, to which the tiny edge 
of lace adds a dainty finish. Two boxes of 
generous dimensions are the foundation. One 
underneath is used by the housekeeper for 
her linen, which is laid away neatly in little 
piles upon the white oilcloth-covered shelves. 
The box is lined entirely with the oil cloth, 
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tacked neatly with small brass-headed tacks. 
In front fall the double curtains of muslin and 
cambrie. Overhead an iron rod is bent into 
ircle, painted white, and then attach- 


» headboard, and on this is run the 


fall over the front. The back of 
] h is also in blue and 
the center— ‘the only 


mitesse 


If anyw here.’”’ 
——EE 
Square Knitted Doily. 


JENNIE C. KRATT. 


Materials: No70 Marshall’s linen thread, No 
This doily may be made 
number of 


< + 17 } 
4 itting needles. Thi 


22 Knit 
desired, according to 
For center cast on any number 


of stitches divisible by two, add one 


any size 
stitehes used. 
more st, 
knit across plain. 

Ist row—K two, * 0, n, 0, n, repeat 
across ending with o, n, k dne; 2d 
every alternate row, k plain, purling the 
overs. 

3d row—K_ one, * n, 0, n, 0, repeat from 
ending with n, 0, k two, repeat from 
tirst row until you have a perfect square. K 
across plain. Bind off all the stitches. 

For edge, cast on twenty-eight stitches. 


from * 


row, and 


. 


acToOss 


Ist row—Knit across plain. 
2d row—K three, * o two, ptwo to g, 


g k one, 
n, k one, five 


o, k one oO, times, o four, 

’ k two. 

3d row—K four, p one, k p one (in 
loop). K two, Pp one, k two, four times, p one, 
k one, pone, k two, o two, p two, tog 
k three. 

ith row—K three, * o two, p two 
k three, * o, n, k one, four times, o, n, 
four times, 


one, 


tog, n, 0, 
k seven. 

Sth row—K eight, p one, k two, 
p one, k three, pone, k one, 0 two, p two tog, 
three. 

6th row—K three, 0 two, p two tog, k 
*v, sl one, n, pass sl st over, 0, k two, 0, n, 
k two, o, n, k one, twice, o, n, k seven. 


two, 
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Square Knitted Doily. 
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stitches, k four, 
three, p 


7th row—Bind off three 
one, k two, twice, p 
two, p one, 
tog, k three. 


Repeat from 2d row 


} 
one, K 


k one, p one, k two, o tw 


of center 
For cornet Ist 

like 2d row fron 

row—Like third 1 


Sl and b 


one side 


Sd row 

Ith row— Like 
stitches. 

5th row—SI1 and 
from * 

6th row—Like 
stitches. Continue 
st, one the odd row and « 
the dropped st, worl 
Way, then pick 
row as you dropper 
row, joint 
with crochet 


Oo begini ll 


needle 


Ironing the Duck Suit 
breaking piece of work th 
ironing board is the 
quered by ironing it 
from the wrong side, far 
with care you can prevent it 
wash for one season. As 
tect the bottom for a lo 
does become soils d, 
scrub with a small bru 
cold water till all dar} 
use a little cold stare] 
treatment of this sort, iro 
laundered. Treat : 
places on the collar and cuff 
this way.—! Frances Orr. 


dress is 


The Prize of Five Dollars for the outdoor 
costume receiving the largest number of 
is awarded to Annie S. Crick, 
was printed in the issue of May 16, 1896 
prize garment is a@ wrapper for outdoor 
and will be reprinted soon. The vote st 
follows: Annie S. Crick’s design, 19; L. E. 
Rogers’, 8; Lola C:ark’s, 6; Clara S.Bissell’s, 
6; Mrs John Bb. Peelle’s, 4 Celia A. Tr 

3; Mrs Nimmo’s, 2. 


votes 
whose design 
The 
use 


vod as 


Boston Baked Beans.—One pint beans, boil 
tiil skin is loose, pour into a covered stone 
taste, add 4 lb or 1 1b of pork 
Put in 2 tablespoons 


Mrs M..A. B. 


dish, season to 
and bake three hours. 
molasses before baking. 











OH! WHAT A RELIEF. 


‘I suffered with terrible pains in my 
left ovary and womb. 
all the time. 

‘*T had kidney trouble badly. Doe: 
tors prescribed for me, and I followed 
their advice, but found no relief 
until I took Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound. Oh! what 
a relief it is, not to 
have that tired feel- ¥ 
ing day after day, in ‘ 
the morning as much 
as at night after a 
hard day’s work, and 
to be free from all 
pains caused by Ovarian and Womb 
troubles. I cannot express my gratis 
tude. I hope and pray that other suf: 
fering women will realize the truth 
and importance of my statement, and 
accept the relief that is sure to attend 
the use of the Pinkham Medicine.”— 
Mrs. JAMES PARRISH, 2501 Marshall 
St., N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 

relieved by using 
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Common Sense Ear Drums, 


My back ached 


<x S 





and Head No ise 


New scientific invention; differ- 
ent from all other devices. The 
only safe, simple, comfortable 
and invisible Ear Drum in the 
world. Helps where medical 
skillfails. Nowireor string at- 
tachment. Write for pamphlet. 
Wilson Ear Drum Co. 

1% Trust Building, Louisville, Ky. 
R. 120, 1122 Broadway, New York. 








THE GOOD COOK. 


‘*¢* Jam, jelly and bread are the best food 
for me,’ 
Said the Quangle Wangle Quee.”’ 


Jellies and Jams. 
GAZELLE STEVENS SHARP. 


I shall not trouble you with recipes in de- 
tail, as I put up my fruit something after the 
manner of Aunt Chloe’s way of making corn 
bread, taking ‘‘jest enuff, honey,’’ of the var- 
ious ingredients. There are a few things that 
we especially enjoy that I will suggest to be 
tried or rejected, as suits your pleasure. I 
make currant jam with a few raspberries add- 
ed, about one-third, or even I have 
found the addition of one-third to one-half as 
much apple pulp as of the other fruit, a de- 
cided improvement in plum-butter, and both 
wild and tame grape jam. There is a two- 
fold advantage, as the flavor is improved and 
the butter boils down to the proper 
tency much more quickly than when made 
without the apples. Duchess apples are the 
best variety for the purpose that I have tried, 
Whitneys and Hislops 
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When canning such fruits as currants, goose- 
berries, or plums, I use water than I 
need for juice, and when it boils, before add- 
ing the sugar, dip out a few cupfuls from each 
and strain for jelly. The fruit will be 
r strongly flavored, even if more 
water isadded. A little spiced vinegar added 
to a few glasses of currant or gooseberry jelly 
variety and will be appreci- 
ially fond of spiced fruits. 
eof the juice without sugar, 
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merely scalding and putting in air-tight jars, 
and I make the jelly when I need it. Itis 
nicer fresh and [ tind it much easier to do 
in cold weather than when I am tired from 
being constantly over the fruit in the sum- 
mer. The juice is nice, too, for use in pud- 
ding sauces, nN cemeat, ete. Some kinds 
are good in lemonade,or make a nice, simple, 
iced drink of themselves, with the addition of 
water and sugal CThinly sliced pieces of leimn- 
on are a pleasing addition to tomato, ground 
cher watel oO and some other mild 
preserves. Indee 1 seem quite incom- 
plete witl t the lemon, as Many preserve- 

Two years ago, after I had canned all the 
plums I cared for, the children went to the 
woods and brought home a quantity of small 
commonplace plums. Having a few empty 
jars I canned them without sugar. I] did not 
need them until this spring, when we imade 
plum butter of them. Several quarts of fresh 


pluin butter in the spring, when it is difficult 
to find any thing appetizing, especially for 
breakfast, was a real treat. I shall remember 
t for future use. 





Keeping Out the Germs. 


LOUISE DEW. 


The object in canning fruits is to find some 
chemical that will prevent the development 
of bacteria, and yet be safe when used in a 
strength necessary to accomplish this end. 
Salicylic acid, one part to 1,0000 parts of 
water, will prevent the development of bac- 
teria, and in this proportion no ill effect can 
come from eating what sauce one would ordi- 
narily take ata meal. First of all, sugar is 
not necessary to preserve canned fruits if they 
are put up air-tight, though the flavor of some 
is improved by the addition of it. 

The writer has found the following method 
of canning the cheapest, easiest and most sat- 
isfactory, and would recommend it to others: 
Thoroughly heat the fruit, but do not allow it 
to boil. Fill the cans and leave them open 15 
or 20 minutes to give the fruit time to settle. 
Then fillup again, put the covers on and 
screw down tight. In this way fruit will 
keep for years, and if kept in the dark will 
retain its original color and form. 

One can make cupboards of dry-goods boxes 
for the fruit cans, and these may be kept 
closed in the cellar. A word in regard to the 
closing of cans to prevent the entrance of 
germs. When M. Pasteur advanced his theory 
that all fermentation was caused by organisms 
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take some Ivory Soap. 


Tre Procter & Gamete Co., Cin’Ti. 
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IVORY SOAP 


99 44700 PURE 


When you pack for a summer outing, do not forget to 
You will enjoy your baths the 
more for not having to use the soap furnished by the hotel. 

















s0 minute that they floated about in the air, 
he very soon announced that according to his 
experiments, these infinitesimal objects would 
not pass through cotton. Many people use 
cotton to tie over the boiled fruit while it is 
still hot, and have found that it keeps the 
germs out as efiiciently as the rubber ring, or 
any amount of wax. The writer has also tried 


this experiment with tomatoes, corn, lima 
beans and other vegetables, and the results 
were perfectly satisfactory, not even a _ parti- 


cle of mold forming in the can. In most cases 
the cotton was simply tied over the canful of 
hot fruit; in some cases there was a piece of 
white paper put on first to prevent the cotton 
from dropping down and becoming juice- 
soaked. The latter way is preferable. Take 
the cotton just as it off the roll, the 
thickness being about it as it unwinds, then 
tie down with strong cord. This will be 
found an all-sufficient method for preserving 
fruit for winter use. 
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Ulrica’s Way with Peaches. 
ULRICA. 





The fruit is pared and placed in 
either leaving the stones in, as I prefer to, or 


1 : 
+ tare 
tne jars, 


taking them out. Prepare a syrup of 1 cup of 
sugar to 1 quart of water, and _ boil it a little, 


then fill up your jars with it, put on rubbers 
and t ps, being careful to have the tops tight 
enough to keep out water, and 
enough to let ont air. Have your boiler on, 
and the water boiling, and put in your 


still loose 


cans 


of fruit while the water has just been boil- 
ing. Either have the boiler set off or else let 
the fire go out, and do not take your cans 
out until the water is cold. Some pare the 


peaches and fill the jars during the afternoon, 
taking the ‘‘supper fire’’ toheat the boiler by, 


and leave them standing on the back of the 
stove all night, as a wood fire would soon 


cool off. Others do not find it convenient to 


begin until evening, and if there are two or 
three to pare the peaches, it is not so very 


long. Be careful not to fill your jars with the 
syrup until you are ready to put them in the 
boiler. The hot syrup heats the glass cans, so 
they do not crack when put into the boiling 
water. I have cracked but one, and thatI 
had filled and let it get too cool. 


Care of the Refrigerator. 


ELIZABETH. 








Ask aniceman what his idea of a good 
housekeeper is, and he will tell you,‘‘She who 
keeps her ice box sweet.’’ A clean refrigera- 
tor is really as important as a clean sink and 
dishes, yet many do not realize the fact. In 
conversation with an iceman not long ago he 
said: ‘‘Some of my wealthiest patrons little 
know how their food is kept before it is put 
on the table. Perhaps the refrigerator is 
washed out once during the summer,—at least 
I judge so by the stray pieces of lettuce and 
other bits of food and vegetables collected. un- 
der the racks in slime, and waste straw from 
the ice; then the food is put upon the shelves 
just as it happens, often mackerel and cream 
side by side, the delicate flavor of the latter 
being spoiled by the fish odor. Yes, I should 
like to give a hint to some of my customers. 
I think they would not trust to the cook’s 
‘‘idea of cleanliness’’ afterward. 

The refrigerator should be cleaned out every 


week. First, take out the ice and food, then 





Ten Farmers’ Wives Wanted. 


You ean assist us by sending us the names and addresses 
of ten reliable farmers’ wives likely to become interested 
in our revised tea and coffee club order circular for 
Farmers’ Grange and Alliance Buyers. By. complying 
with the above, and enclosing a two-cent stamp for post- 
age, we will send you a beautiful Panel picture suitable 
to frame. Old Reliable House. Highest reference. 

EMPIRE CITY TEA CO., 
28 De Peyster Street, New York City, U.S.A. 











wash and scald the ice rack and shelves and 
set them out of dvors to sun and air while you 
are tinishing the inside. Use strong hot suds 
and clean every portion of it, then pour boil- 
ing water upon the floor of the ice box, water 
tank and everywhere you can, upon the zine 
or slate. Wipe dry and leave open for a few 
minutes, after which it will be thoroughly 
sweet. With this treatment one need never 
fear ‘*microbes’’ getting into theirfood. Milk, 
cream, butter or any other article that absorbs 
odors should be closely covered. The flavors 
of lobsters, fish, bananas, onions and cabbage 
are apt to penetrate other foods, and for that 
reason should not be kept in the refrigerator 
unless absolutely necessary, then should be 
closely covered. 
saonchighescniliiainiiichea 

Catsup.—Two bushels of tomatoes will make 
5 gallons of catsup after it is boiled down. 
Cook the tomatoes until soft, rub through a 
sieve and boil briskly, stirring to prevent 
burning. When it has boiled nearly half away 
it, using 1 cup sugar, 1 cup,vinegar, 4 
cup salt; the spice I put in to suit the taste— 


spice 


cayenne, cinnamon, and a light touch of 
cloves and allspice, as too much makes it 
dark and bitter. Many gallons have been 
made after this recipe and sold. I? have nev- 
er made the full amount. It kept until 
all was used, without souring. I make a 


smaller quantity, dividing the salt, sugar, 
vinegar and spicing to taste, but letting some 
coolin a small dish. It is much better to try, 
as 1t is always cool when used.—[Schenectady. 





Mixed Mustard Pickles.—Slice 4 peck green 
tomatoes, 4 heads of cabbage, add 4 peck 
small onions, 4 peck cucumbers two inches 
long, 1 teacupful salt, and mix well. In 
24 hours press and drain off the liquor. Cover 
with equal quantities of vinegar and water 
fortwo days, then drain dry. Stir through 
the mass 4 1b white mustard seed, 1 oz celery 
seed, } oz ground cinnamon, 2 oz turmeric and 
4 tablespoonfuls ground pepper. Pour over 
14 gallons boiling vinegar. Drain this off two 
mornings,heat and return. The third morning 
add 1 1b sugar, heat and return. When quite 
cold mix $ 1b ground mustard wet with a lit- 
tle cold vinegar and stir in.—[Sarah E. 
Wilcox. 


Cream Nectar.—Put 4 lbs granulated sugar, 
4 oz tartaric acid and 2 quarts cold water in a 
porcelain-lined kettle, and place over the 
tire. To the well-beaten whites of 4 eggs add 1 
cup cold water, and when the mixture is blood 
warm, stir in the latter. Boil three minutes 
then bottle for use. Add 3 tablespoonfuls of 
this syrup to a glass two-thirds full of cold 
water, and stir in teaspoonful of bi-carbonate 
soda. This may be flavored with any fruit ex- 
tracts.—[Mrs S. E. F. 


Prevents Curdling.—A tiny piece of bicar- 
bonate of soda mixed with tomatoes that are 
to be cooked with milk or cream will, if add- 
ed first, prevent the milk from curdling. 
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Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
ELLIOTT. 

‘*Here are two women,’’ said an American 
critic recently,’’ whose lifewerk belongs to 
the nineteenth century and who we feel can 
scarcely be spared to us longer. There is 
Harriet Beecher Stowe—I speak of her first 
because she is the greatest and belongs to us— 
and the other is Queen Victoria.”’ 

That sentence had scarcely been printed 
when the news was flashed abroad that Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe was dead. Mrs Stowe’s 
career has been so long, so eventful, so gra- 
cious, so generous, that in speaking of her 


one feels the briefest glimpse into that busy 
life now passed can do her but seant justice. 
I saw her once, a short time ago, wandering 
along the sunny side of Forest street in Hart- 
ford, only a few hundred yards from her 
home. It wes a bright day in early spring, 
and not even the children who were playing 
there seemed to feel the wonderful enjoyment 
of the delicious May morning as did the little 
old lady with her dark wrinkled face inside 
its halo of pure white hair. She did not 
seem feeble, and her enjoyment was manifest 
in the pleasure with which she lingered by a 
budding lilae bush, near a bed of golden daf- 
fodils, or in the fragrant shadow of a tall, 
dark pine. She looked less than 85, and al- 
though her working days have long been over, 
one could not help going back to the summer 
of 1851, when she completed her great novel, 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and gave it to, first her 
countrymen, then to the great world. The 
story of its marvelous sale stands alone. Many 
famous books have come and gone since 1852, 
and they have had phenomenal sales, but 
when one hears of 3000 copies being sold the 
first day Uncle Tom’s Cabin was produced in 
book form; of the second edition going the 
next week, of a third within a month, and of 
120 editions (300,000 copies) before the vear 
had passed, one realizes the wonderful thrall 
it had upon a people who felt in the very air 
the coming struggle from the bondage of 
slavery. When the story came ont of how the 
book was written by a busy woman in the 
very midst of a household’s cares, the wonder 
of it grew. Mrs Stowe was wont to tell mer- 
rily of her struggles, of sheets of manuscript 
written on the kitchen table, with bread in 
the oven, and interruptions from grocerymen, 
butcher, friendly neighbor or little folks eager 
for their mother’s presence. But she was 
filled with the rare vigor of a rare inspiration, 
and even from a season of the most pressing 
and most trivial of cares that can crowd a 
housewife’s path, the greatest of American 
novels came triumphant. 

The men and women who inthe richest of 
her womanhood days were Mrs Stowe’s 
friends, linger most lovingly over the memory 
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of the happy days spent in her home. She 
was a wanderer. Sometimes that home was 
in Andover, again in Florida, latterly in 
Hartford, but wherever she was her presence 
made the house she lived in sweet and home- 
like, for she was in every sense of the word a 
home woman. Here is Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps’ story of Mrs Stowe’s home in Ando- 
ver. ‘*My recollections are of being delight- 
fully entertained in the long parlor running 
the width of the stone house, whose deep em- 
brasured window-seats seemed to me only 
less wonderful than the soft and brightly-col- 
ored, rather worldly-looking pillows with 
which these attractive nooks were generously 
fitted. There were flowers always, and a 
bower of ivy made summer of the eternal An- 
dover winters in the stone house: and there 
were merry boys and girls—Mrs Stowe was 
the most unselfish and loving of mothers; and 
there were always dogs, big and little, curly 
and straight—but in some form dog-life, with 
its gracious reaction on the gentleness and 
kindness of family life, abounded in her 
house. It was an open, hospitable house, hu- 
man and hearty and happy, and I have always 
remembered it affectionately.”’ 


A Home-Made Bathing Suit. 


What could be prettier for a dip in the salt 
water this summer than this jaunty bathing 
suit? Dark blue 
mohair trimmed 
with white braid is 
the material used 
for our model, but 
serge, ftlannel or 
silk are all used for 
the ‘9% suits. A 
gathered waist and 
full knickerbock- 
ers, Which end just 
above the knee, are 
made in one piece, 
the closing being in 
the center front. 

The natty sleeves 

take the form of xo 2,638, Bathing Suit. Sizes, 
short puffs and are 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
gathered into 

straight bands of the material, trimmed with 
rows of narrow braid. <A short skirt is sewed 
onto a belt, which closes at the left side, and 
may be cut longer or shorter, according to 
fancy. The large sailor collar which adorns 
the shoulders forms pointed revers in the 
front, where it is fastened with ties of dark 
blue silk. 
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Convenient Clothes Bars can be made with 
very little trouble and no expense if one has 
just the place to put them. In almost every 
kitchen there is a nook. In the illustration 
there is a space of about five feet between the 
chimney and the side of the room. In the 













































































space two sets of cleats were nailed to the side 
and chimney, with grooves to slip the bars in; 
when notin use the bars can be taken out, 
but they are always convenient to hang the 
dish towels on. The four bars are smoothly 
finished and are made of pine. If one has but 
little room these bars are much more conven- 
ient than the clothes-horse, and are never in 
the way.—(| Millie Abbott. 





An Unprecedented Gain in Weight. 


A TRAINED NURSE GAINED FIFTY-THREE 
POUNDS BY USING A NERVE FOOD. 


One of the Most Remarkable Results on Record, 


From the Gazette, Yonkers, N Y. 

*“T don’t look much like a living skeleton 
now, do I? And yet two years ago I weighed 
just seventy-two pounds,” said Mrs J. W. Cof- 
fey, of 55 Warburton Avenue, Yonkers, N Y, to 
areporter. And we agreed with her, for she 
certainly looked anything but aliving skeleton, 
but rather bore the appearance of a plump and 
attractive lady in excellent health and spirits. 
Continuing she said: 

“I had lost my appetite and was wasting 
away in flesh, losing some tifty pounds in a few 
months. Doctors said I was threatened with 
consumption. I was under what was regarded 
as first-class medical treatment, but it had ap- 
parently little or no effect, for I kept getting 
worse until I was so weak that I could not at- 
tend to my household duties and could hardly 
walk. My husband and everybody who saw 
me thought surely that I would die, and there 
seemed no help for me 

“Tonics and stimulants and medicines all 
seemed useless, and I grew worse and worse 
until at last I resolved to seek some new rem- 
edy—one entirely out of the usual line of nau- 
seous drugs and doses of stuff which seemed to 
take away what little relish I might perhaps 
otherwise have had for food. A friend told me 
of some wonderful cures effected by Dr Wil- 
liams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, and I bought 
abox. The effect from their use was notice- 
able from the first and soon appeared almost 
miraculous, for it seemed pretty nearly like the 
raising of one from the dead. 

“fT soon commenced to eat, something I had 
searcely done before for weeks, and soon began 
to gain in flesh and strength. I went one day 
to the doctor’s oftice and he was surprised at 
the change in me for the better. I had to con- 
fess that I had been taking the pills, and he 
was broadminded enough to advise me to con- 
tinue what was evidently doing me so much 
good. I took, in all, six boxes, and increased 
in weight from 72 to 125 pounds, which is my 
regular and normal weight.” 

**‘Are you sure the cure is permanent 

“Well, ves. My work is that of a trained 
nurse, Which means, as you probably know, ir- 
regular hours and at times great exhaustion. 
During the two years since my recovery I have 
had many engagements, and through them all 
have continued in good health. 1 take pleas- 
ure in bearing testimony to the remarkable 
power of this great medical discayery. I know 
of other cures effected by it. A friend of mine 
suffered greatly at her monthly periods. One 
box relieved and three boxes cured her. But 
I know of no case equal to mine, for my situa- 
tion was critical,desperate and almost hopeless.” 

Mrs Coffey has lived in Yonkers for sixteen 
vears, and for twelve years has followed the 
business of attending the sick, excepting only 
the period of her illness. She has hundreds of 
acquaintances and friends who know her to be 
capable and trustworthy. Many of them know 
how very ill she was and how remarkable was 
her recovery. The pills have a large sale in 
Yonkers and Westchester county, which will 
be greatly increased as their merits become 
better known, for they seem to be one of the 
medical marvels of the age. 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills contain, in a con- 
densed form, all the elements necessary to 
give new life and richness to the blood and re- 
store shattered nerves. They are an unfailing 
specitic for such diseases as locomotor ataxia, 
partial paralysis, St. Vitus’ dance, sciatica, 
neuralgia, rheumatism, nervous headache, the 
after effect of lagrippe, palpitation of the 
heart, pale and sallow complexions, all forms 
of weakness either in male or female. Pink 
Pills aresold by all dealers, or will be sent 
postpaid on receipt of price, 50 cents a box, or 
six boxes for $2.50 (they are never sold in 
bulk or by the 100), by addressing Dr Williams’ 
Medicine Company, Schenectady, N Y. 





Sparkling with life— 
rich with delicious flavor, 
HIRES Rootbeer stands 
first as nature’s purest and 
most refreshing drink. 
Best by any test. 


Made ohly by The Charles E. Hires Co., Philad Iphia. 
4 2c. package makes 5 gallons. Sold everywhere. 





When writing to advertisers be sure to mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE AD. 





